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ARTICLE XXXVI. 


The fallowing Abftra& was fent us by one of our Correjpondents, and, 
as tt is ufeful, we hope it will oblige the Publick. 


De Secretione Humorum % Sanguine ex Solidorum Fabricd precipue 
& Humorum indole demonfirata. Auétore Joanne de Gorter, cut 
accefit ejufdem Oratio de dirigendo Studio in Medicine Prax, 
Lugduni Batavorum apud Janfonios Vander Aa 1727. ‘That 
by ATreatife on the Secretion of Humours from the Blood, demen- 
frated from the Strufture of the Solids principally, and = yn the 
Nature of the Humours. By John de Gorter ; te which 1s added, 
tn Oration pronounced by him, concerning the Method of fi vides 
the Pra&ice of Plyfick. Printed at Leyden by Janfon’s “Vander 
Aa 1727. 


as when in health. This learned 


aor, a right line is the 
author has wrote fully and de- 


meafure of itfelf, and 
val of obl ique lines too, 
par fo it is not poflible 

flor a phyfict ” to 
. \ lerftai id fault 5 y Se- 
rms, uniefs he be well ac- 
Fzunted with the nature of 
Vou, 





f them, | would always ladout 
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monftratively on this head, and 
deferves the attention of the moft 
fkilful in the healing art; for 
were they not to proceed accord- 
ing to nature’s Jaws, the body 


under ‘dif- 
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cafes; and as fome of them are 
deficient, and never can be re- 
medied afterwards in valetudinari- 
ans, fo we muft conclude that 
the frame of fuch perfons is na- 
turally depraved, which is not in 
human power to recover. To 
proceed in giving rules how to 
fupply this defect, and to divert 
fuch a Secretion into another chan- 
nel, is foreign to the prefent pur- 
pofe; therefore take this gentle- 
man’s account as it flands in his 
book, recommended by his faga- 
city and judgment, for which he 
is now advanced to a_ profeffor- 
fhip in the univerfity of Harder- 
aick in Holland. 

By Secretion he underftands, 
that the blood parts with many 
humours into various glands, fuch 
as bile into the gall-bladder, {pit- 
tle into the mouth, urine into the 
kidneys, bladder, &c¢. He thinks 
Tuch as have undertaken to treat 
on Secretions, without giving a 
previous account of the blood, and 
of the ftructure of the organs, 
have made this doctrine obfcure 
hitherto: he therefore tells us, that 
the Blood is a liquid like other 
fluids, in fome refpects, but in 
others very different ; for exam- 
pic, dike other fiuids, two drops 
under contact unite, and put on 
a {pherical figure, if nothing pre- 
vent them ; whether this happens 
from attraction, or any other im- 
pulle, he does not determine : 
however this phenomenon is true 
in melted metals alfo; hence, fays 
he, we find that the globules of 
the blood are ipherical. He ob- 
ferves, that it is ealier to make an 
homogeneal, or well-mix’d fluid, 
to move, than to feparate them, 


| 





as appears in oil {wimming OM the 
furface of water, which will moye 
to any fide with eafe ; but it i 
hard to feparate it from the wy. 
ter. This cohefive force my 
be augmented or diminifhed jy 
the fame liquor, for heat diffolves 
jellies ; whereas cold makes them 
glutinous : the fame we eXperi- 
ence in iron heated, for then it 
yields foon to the touch, and when 
cool’d, it grows more tenaciou; 
fo blood turned into pus, grow 
thin, whereas in the cake it § 
tenacious ; but he believes thy 
fome parts may be changed, and 
others left untouched, as we f& 
in milk and blood curdled by 
acids; and would from hence is- 
fer, that mercury will falivay, 
and cantharides attack the organs 
of the urine without touching 
other parts: but here he extend 
his obfervations too” far, becaue 
experience informs us, that thee 
very bodies mentioned will afte 
many other parts; and furely, ¢ 
it ought to be believed that tk 
one taken at the mouth will fa 
vate, and the other fwallowe 
down, will produce bloody unm, 
we may, by a ftronger realor, 
conclude, the firft parts touch! 
will fuffer in proportion ; and & 
is fo in faét, becaufe mercuns 
will vomit and purge, and al 
tharides alfo will bring on vom« 
ing and purging of blood: hos 
ever his pofition is true, tho’ he 
examples are bad: He tells us, tha 
large quantities of liquor will bit- 
der concretions, as appeas # 
eryftallifation ; for falts diffolved 
in water, appear as one 1" 
geneous liquor; but by evaporat, 

° » ehon tf re) 
toa pellicle, they then — 















Ant. 97° 
x body of falts 5 hemce too {mall 
‘ty of liquor caufes con- 
s quaanty O° * 
cegons : but it Is to be remarked, 
that fome bodies require lefs li- 
wr than others; fuch are, for 
axample, fix’d and volatile falts, 
&vc. A plentiful vehicle 
may, is often capable of feparating 
,mixed uid, as water feparates 
nifins from the fpirit of wine, in 
which they were diffolved, by the 
repelling force between water and 
nilins, or oily bodies. He ob- 
frves, that a heavier body, mix’d 
with a lighter, does not always 
fubide to the bottom; fo water 
diffolves falts, and fpirits, metals, 
why then may not the blood, 
by its tenacity, fufpend heavy 
bodies ; for the gravity decreafing 
by being minutely divided into 
{mall molecles, in a triplicate pro- 
portion, a very {mall iphere’s gra- 
vity is more than counterbalanc’d 
by the refiftance of the fluid, and 
therefore is fufpended : when fluids 
and folids are intimately mixed, 
tow the fluid into any pofition, 
the heavier parts don’t feparate 
from the fluid: thus falts diflolved 
water, or mercury in a fluid, 
moved any how, never difunite 
by that motion ;_ but the heavier 
iquids are rendered by folids dif- 
blved in them, if thrown up by 
ay force, they run a greater 
eogth than the fluid alone can do ; 
fe they contain more matter, 
ad overcome the refiftance more 
wily. Here the author might 
ve found a truer reafon, and 
er grounds for mercury’s fali- 
Mating faculty, than by his fup- 
ng, as before, a change of fome 
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heavier by folids being diffolved 
in them, overcome refiftances with 
a weaker impulfe, or lefs velocity. 
He obferves, that two liquors 
mixed, do often unite into a {olid ; 
fo it happens with a volatile {pirit, 
and rectified fpirit of wine; as 
alfo with oil and vinegar of li- 
tharge ; fo it is with the ferum 
of blood and the fame alcohol, and 
there is no reafon to think other- 
wife of fome liquors and our blood, 
Suitable to what was faid above, 
mix"d liquors do either often unite 
into globules naturally, or by a co- 
agulative power placed in one of 
the fluids, fo that a greater or a lef 
quantity unites in this manner ; 
and this happens in the blood- 
vefiels, either from the coagulating 
power in one of the fluids, or 
from the preflure of our cylindri- 
cal tubes, the circumrotation of 
the fluids, and theigc allilion a- 
gainft the folids. 

So far does the blood agree in 
properties common to all other 
fluids. But now our ingenious 
author proceeds to take a view of 
the propertics of the fluids and 
folids, when they act with united 
forces. In this part he obferves, 
that fome fluids attract, others 
repel folids ; for example, glafs 
oil’d, repells water or ink ; ducks 
feathers, and fome other fowls, re- 
pel water ; mercury attracts gold, 
and the fatty veflels have no water 
in them; and therefore he thinks 
fome Secretions eafily accounted 
for by this bare confideration : 
he thinks it ealier for the blood 
to circulate en in its veflels, than 
to be fecreted from it, becaufe a 





Particles, and not of others: hence 
my we icc how fluids, rendered 


parallel motion is eafier than any 
‘other ; and this article relates to 
1 Ti2 what 
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what was faid above, vw wit, that 
oi) would more eafily move in a 
fluid, than be taken off from it. 
He affirms, that oils and oily parts, 
attraét the folids more forcibly 
than waters, and thinks this a 
fuficient proof for fome fepara- 
tions : he fees no reafon to reject 
the experiment upon very {mall 
tubes, to wit, that as they being 
moiftened, will attraét a fluid up 
toa great degree above the turface 
of the fluid; fo will our capillary 
veflels attract their liquids, even 
without any impulic from the 
heart, and makea Secretion with- 
out that afliftance : this attractive 
force in the periphery of the glafs 
tube, is called a Zone of Attraéiion, 
and the fmaller is the diameter of 
the tube, the higher will the li- 
quor afcend into it. Hence he 
thinks, that the Secretion made by 
the Vena Porta’s fmailleft vetlels, 
has no need of any impulfe from 
the heart, fince this property will 
an{wer all ends: but here I am 
atraid this learned geiitleman_ has 
loft view of another experiment, 
that if the fum of the 
Avea’s of the trant{verfe fections of 
the capillary vetlels excced the 
Avea of the tranfverle fection of 
the orta, that then the fluids 
will run flower in the capillary 
veflcls, than in the “rte; and 
this is proved to be fo by a fair 
computation. Now the impuife 
from a preffure of water, of tome 
miles in length, anfwerable to 
the heart’s percuflive force, not 
altering the truth of this propo- 
htion, it appears, that the velocit 

in this cafe will be but fmall in 
comparifon to what it is ina lingle 


tube: however, 1 caniiot deny 


rc ‘ 
fo wit, 











the truth of the reser 


general. He again proves, thas 
motion is more readily continyes 
onwards, than a feparation can 
be made by the experiment of , 
imall tube, being inverted whiig 
half full of liquor, the liquor move 
downwards, but does not run out; 
he thinks that polypous coner. 
tions may happen in the larger 
veflels, more readily than in the 
capillary tubes, becaufe friGion 
hinders them, but reft caufes them; 
now the parts are more at re jy 
the larger, than {mailer ; but thi 
is a weak reafon, for they ar 
firft more at reft in the {mallet 
tubes, and therefore ftick to them 
more, as himfelf has own’d above; 
and he immediately fubjoins 4 
propofition that deftroys this af 
fertion ; for he fays, that fluids 
move more fwiftly in the axisd 
the channel, than at the fides; 
how then can they be more x 
reit there? Ele adds, moreover, 
that the thinneft and fineft pats 
move in the middle, and the mot 
glutinous at the fides, which re 
tard their motion. He now coms 
to the propotition, where the ve 
locity of fluids is computed, name 
ly, that if two cylinders be of 
unequal diameters, the fluids mn 
fafter in the fmaller, inveriely 
as the fyuares of their diameter, 
that is, the greater is the tube, the 
flower runs the liquor ; the {mailer 
it is, it runs the fatter. : 
He now goes on to take a View 
of thefe fpecific properties of the 
blood itfelf, prefcinding from thefe 
it has in common with othe 
fluids : and here he tells us, tat 
the Secretions depend on the natutt 


of the blood, which 4s —_ 
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Ane? 
ia every individual, and not to be 
‘mitated by art; that it confifts 
ts of various magnitudes, 

siz, of red gobules, and of watry 
icles; that the {malleft veiiels 
jn’t readily admit of the former, 
they being too large to enter them, 
une by fome force ; that the 
slood is globular, but in circula- 
nn it changes that figure fome- 
mes into a cylindrical, at other 
dmes into an oval figure ; that if 
the blood ftagnates, it congeales, 
xisevident when let out, or in 
dad animals; that the circulation 
done preferves its fluid ftate ; that 
proportion as it circulates, its 
arts are finer or eroffer, and fit- 
ted thereby for Secretions of diffe- 
ft kinds ; that too flow, or too 
dick a circulation, do thicken it, 
fora flow circulation is equal to 
eft, and too quick a motion ex- 
hales its uid parts: that in like 
fafiner, and from the {ame rea- 
on, it thickens alfo by too intenfe 
od or heat; that the globules 
ae too large to enter into the 
minuteft vefiels; hence 2re many 
membranous parts white from the 
kum, and not red from’ the 
gobules; but I think it may here 
wobferved, that we are to con- 
tude the membranes, if they ap- 
mar red upon difleétion, have 
wen inflamed: then he lets us 
inow, that the left ventricle of 
te heart blends this heterogene- 
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ous liquor intimately, and prepares 
it for its various Secretions, man 


of which return into the bloody. 


as the fpirits, bile, &c. Laftly, 
he fhews us how humours detained 
any where, do turn into different 
forts of pus, and other inemen- 
dable corruptions, 

He, in the next place, pro- 
ceeds to the confideration of the 
folids. Here he eblerves, from 
Pitcairne, that the orifices of eve- 
ry vefiel are circular, from the 
lateral preflure of the fluids, and 
that the veflels themfelves are 
therefore> cylindrical ; that thefe 
orifices differ in magnitude for the 
reception of various fluids for Se- 
cretions ; that the trunk’s Area 
is lefs than that of all the ramifi- 
cations taken together. And a- 
gain, that therefore the blood cir- 
culates flower in the capillaries ; 
that the folids comprefs the fluids 
by their contractile fibres and elaf- 
tic force. Aad laftly, that the 
arteries vary in their courfe, ac- 
cording as various Secretions are 
to be made, to wit, their angles, 
their magnitudes, their contorfi- 
ons, Sc. do greatly difler. 

Qur author having hitherto 
dealt in preliminaries, comes now 
to his fecond part, that is, to the 
Secretions themfelves. He divides 
them into five heads, but fays 
they all are feparated from the a: 
teries, unlefs you { will except the 


{And here is a difficulty which deferves confideration ; Secretions ave every where 


Rormed by the arteries, they enter into the glands,. : , , 
oculer demonftration convinees us, that if the Vena swe Ss 


Minkr into themfelves : 


and the veins reconvey the re- 


amtted, the liquor pafies from it into the Vena Cava, feated im the liver, which is a Cer 
8 gn of the inofculation of thefe two vefiels ; the upper and inferior branches wee the 
wit artery enter the liver, the middle enters the gail-bladder ; the ramifications of the 

ue infinitely more large in Area, than the Area of the cxliac itfelf, when it parts 


a) the feria, ‘ 
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and may aftord a Secretion of bile in a quantity fufficient ; heen 5 


+. . . . ~ 1} ’ ers ia le 
hy this Secretion fhould be made here by a vein, when ali others are a 
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Secretion of the Bile from the Porta; 
they are carried to the fecretory 
veflels by the compreffive forces 
of the heart and of the veffels, by 
the vermicular motion of the muf- 
cles, and the power of the re- 
ceiving veflels ; fome feparate of 
their own accord; others, by grow- 
ing cohefive, are fit for certain 
glands ; others again are feparated 
by their adhefion to the veffels ; 
others, by a certain magnitude 
proportioned to the glands; others, 
by a certain quantity of liquid 
interfperfed between the globules ; 
others, by a certain degree of ve- 
locity ; others, from a_ certain 
courfe of the veffels ; the greater 
particles, the more tenacious ; the 
tefler, the more fluid may be fe- 
creted. Thus the fine {pirits, the 
grofs bile, feed and fat, the thin 
urine, and the malignant humours 
are difcharged from the blood. “The 
caufes then which alter the nature 
of our Secretions, are the changes 
of velocity, of cohefion, of the 
magnitude of the pores, of the 
quantity of liquor, or its gravity ; 
when the Seeretion is performed, 
the fame accidents befal them, fuch 
as to become thicker orthinner af- 
terwards ; fuch as to grow more 
corrofive and putrid, fo as tocon- 
tract many other bad and de- 
{tructive qualities. 

Krom what has been hitherto 
alledged, we may evidently con- 
ceive, without having recourfe to 
any Hypothefis, how readily Secre- 
tions are accountable for, by the 
bare confideration of the nature of 
the fluids, and the ftructure of 
the vefiels, 
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The author, in his Jng 
Oration, {o called from his bare 
then inftalled profeffor, preties 
phyficians to lay afide all Hyperhe, 


Jes, and to follow nature ; and be 


thinks the moft fire method to 
attain to this end is Tabular Op. 


servation, which he fays is to be 


effected in the following manner, 
to wit; he would advife practitio. 
ners to read over the moft {ele 
authors treating of practice; he 
would have them make a copious 
index of the names, definitions, 
caufes of the diagnoftic and pro 
gnoftic figns, and of the curesef 
difeafes ; and from this index he 
would have the phyfician referr’d 
to his collection of precepts and 
rules, which he has taken the 
pains to gather from thoie good 
books, in proper order, I 
this gentleman will, in due time, 
favour the world with fuch a trea 
tife, that every man of common 
fenfe may furnifh himéelf with it, 
and be capable of knowing and 
diftinguifhing the true practitioner 
from an empiric ; but by the ex- 
amples he has given us of ths 
method, it mutt be a fort ofa 
library of pliyfic, and mutt tum 
out very voluminous : I concave 
it poffible to produce a much 
fhorter work, and more exat 
than what our author has a 
vanced, which may appear ata 
proper féafon in your Magazine, 

Whereas this judicious author 
has wrote another treatife on Pe- 
friration, which is alfo a fpecies of 
Secretion ; we intend, in proper 
time, to fend you an abftras 
of it, 


ARTICLE 
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ARTICLE XXXVIII. 


Af campendious Syftem of Natural Philofophy, with Notes, containing 


the mathematical Demonftrations, and fome occafional Remarks: 


Part II. continued, Confifting of five Differtations, 
2. Of the Caufe and Origin of the Winds, 
Vapours, and their Refolution ixto Rain, 
4. Of the Caufes of Thunder and Lightning ; with a 


Barometer. 
the Ajcent of 


Srow, X C. 


1. Of the 
3. OF 
Hail, 


Solution of the Phenomena of the Aurora Borealis. 5. 4 new Theory 


of Fermentation. 


By J. Rowning, M. A. Fellow of MagdJalen- 


College Cambridge. London, Printed for the Author, and fold by 
S, Harding, Bask/eller, on the Pavement in St. Martin’s-lane, 17 36, 


In OGavo, containing 94 Pages. 


HIS ingenious author wrote 
in 1734, the firft part of 
ths fyitem of philofophy ; and in 
the year 1735, a fecond part, of 
which the abftraét, now under 
our confideration, is a Ccontinua- 
tion, And altho’ it may appear 
prepofterous to make an extract 
of the laft volume, before we have 
gwena view of the firit and fe- 
cond; yet, as thofe are diitinct 
volumes, and our delign is to 
give the public, fome time or 
other, an ab{tract of all of them, 
‘ts equal to the readers where they 
begin, 

On the Barometer, commonly 
alled the weather glafs, in which 
squickiilver, he obferves, that its 
ning or falling is owing to a 
greater or lefs prefjure of the air ; 
Not, as was fondly imagin’d here- 
tofore, to a horror of a vacuum, 
which idle notion was firft con- 
tuted in fact by Galileo, and ap- 
plied by Torricelli to the weather- 
gas, nor to Linus’s funicular Hy- 
pathos ; and this is now the fet- 
Med opinion of all this fett of 
Puilofophers : if it fhould happen 
Mat the quickfilver fhould be 





fufpended at 75 inches height, as 
Huygens obferv’d, in a tube fill’d 
with mercury, well purg’d of air ; 
that extraordinary cafe depends, 
not only on the preffure, but alfa 
on the aitradtion of cobefion be- 
tween the glafs and the mercury, 
fo clofely prefs’d together, which 
occafions an infinite number of 
contacts ; but ufually the quick- 
filver rifes no higher, at any time, 
than 29 inches, feldom to 30, if 
the clafs ftands perpendicular ; for 
if it {tands in a diagonal form, then 
the quicklilver may rife or fall 60, 
or as much more as you pleafe. 
The quickfilver falls upon the 
following caufes, namely, before 
rain, and upon afcents, or great 
winds ; but ’tis high upon ae 
and north-eafterly winds, and in 
calm frofty weather ; it falls in 
afcending heights, fo as to defcend 
1-1oth of an inch in 31 yards, 
and one inch in afcending 310 
yards. The reafons he alligns, 
are, that before rain the air grows 
lighter, and can’t fupport its Va- 
pours, therefore they drop down 
in rain: if winds blow from two 


| contrary quarters, they accumulate 


more 
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more air into the fame {pace, the air 
being thus comprefled, is heavier, 
and therefore prefles the mercury 
upwards : in ftorms the glafs finks 
very low, becaufe the ftream of 
air is carried fafter away than it 
is fupplied ; it ftands high at 
eafterly and north-eafterly, becaufe 
on the weftern, or At/antic ocean, 
the winds are generally wefterly ; 
now, as has been faid, two con- 
trary winds accumulate more air. 
As it feldom freezes but when 
the wind is eafterly or northerly, 
therefore then the weather-gla(s 
rifes ; it rifes quickly after great 
ftorms, becaufe the current of ar 
runs in fait; asin rivers, the wa- 
ters run the fafter, as their de- 
clivity is greater; the variations 
are greater the more northerly we 
vo, becaufe their contrary ftorms 
are greater, and more frequent. 
Laftly, it is obferved, that there 
is but little variation of the rife or 
fall of the quickhilver under the 
line, becaufe the winds are always 
the fame, at leaft, they only vary 
a little upon ftorms, which hap- 
pen not above once in two or 
three years, when the glafs falls 
very low. 

The learned author anfwers an 
objection to the abovefaid areu- 
ments, brought from Monfieur 
Letbnitz; to wit, he fays, that 2 
body {pecifically lighter than 
Huid in which it is fufpende: 
adds more weight to that fluid. 
then when, by being reduced in 
its bulk, it becomes fpecifically 
heavier, that is, vapours reduced 
into clouds defcending, add let 
weight than before, and therefore 
the mercury falls. To which 


Mr. Roawming anf{wers, 1/7, That 
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the cloud prefles the air 
farce equal to its whole 
for it lofes its acceleration, 
The glafs foretells rain long bef. 
clouds fall. 3d/y, That the i) 
of two inches of quickfilver in the 
tube, would more than equivalat 
the vapours of a whole year, y 
once condenfed into Clouds, anj 
which did even ceafe to gravity 
upon the air. Laftly, rains §) 
between the tropics, in great quan. 
tities, which are obferved to make 
no variation in the weight of th 
air: but this objection might hare 
been cafily anfwered, by faying, 
that vapours mix’d with air, make 
it lighter, and make the olaf fall 
Mr. Patrick accounts for this rik 
and fall upon Dr. /fa/ley's pring. 
ples; for he obferves, that the rik 
of the mercury pretages fair, and 
its fall, foul weather ; its fall in 
hot weather, foretells thunder; in 
winter, its rife forefhews frof; it 
fall, thaw; if it fall foon after 
foul weather, expect but little of 
it; and, wef versa, expect but lit 
tle fair weather, when it prove 
fair foon after it rifes ; expedt 
fettled fair weather, where it ne 
two or three days before the foul 
weather ts fo if it falls two 
or three days before the min 
comes, expect a continuance of 
foul weather ; the changeablenes 
of its motion, fhews changeable 
weather: Laftly, if it ftands 2 
much rain, and then rifes, it prt 
faves fair weather ; and, on the 
contrary, if it ftands at fair, and 
then falls to changeable, it fore» 
tells foul weather. 

’Tis then, fays our author, not 
fo much the height of the me 


cury, but the motion, that me 
cates 


OVeT ; 
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ates the weather: therefore the 
rect rules fhew us how to 


toe of the weather ; to wit, if 


you obferve the furface of the 
mercury to be convex, the mer- 
ery is rifing ; if concave, tis 
fnking ; if tis plain, ‘tis {tationa- 
my and laftly, if the tube is 
(all, then fhake the tube, if the 
arisheavier, "twill rife 1-1oth of 
a inch higher ; but if heghter, 
twill ink as much: this fhaking 
diengages the fticking of the mer- 
cury to the fides of the tube. 

Heobferves, that the ufefulnefs 
of this inftrument has given oc- 
afon to the invention of feveral 
hinds of Barometers, befides the 
Tericellian; one by Des Cartes, 
another horizontal or rectangular 
me, of a diagonal one; of a 
whelbarometer, by Dr. Rook; 
da pendent Barometer ; of a 
morme Barometer, by Dr. Hook ; 
one in the Philsfophical Tranf- 
aunt, N° 427. invented by 
hmiclf, wherein the fcale of va- 
mation may be encreafed ad infini- 
am; and of another of his own 
avention, {till more nice 3 and 
attly, of a portabie one. He mIVeS 
walfo a mathematical demonftra- 
von, to fhew that the variation 
my become infinite. Let, days he, 
Ge quickfilver be to that of air or 
Water, as stor, and let the va- 
tations of this be to that of a 
ommon Baroneter in the given 
tatio of Nto I, ’ 
obtained by making the diame- 
% of the rod immera’d to the 
“ameter of the larcer 
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to 1, than the larger tube, and 


| it will fucceed ; thatis, if the bore 


of the red be fo fimall as that 
14 Inches in length fhall contain 
only a cubick inch of quicktilver; 
but this machine is fo contrived, 
that as water falls into a bafon 
and finks it lower, the mercury 
rifes in proportion, as the air 
grows lighter. See his figures, 
and their defcriptions, And in his 
latter invention, he fays, that if 
the proportion between the rod 
and the tube be fo much different, 
that the rod is only about the 
1-20th part of an inch in bore ; the 
variations, in this cafe, will be to 
that of the common Larometer, 
as 179 fo I. 

On the /¥inds, he tells us of 
the many opinions of their caufes, 
namely, they proceed from an air 
rufhing out of the bowels of the 
earth, from a Plenum and rere- 
faftion; but he embraces Dr. /¥a/- 
Joy's fentiments as neareft the 
truth, ead as accountine for all 
the winds we know ot. The 
Doctor fays, that where a tract of 
air is rarefied by the heat of the 
fun, the lefs rarefied rufhes in to 
make an Equilibrium : thus at the 
equinoctial line the fun running 
weftward (or the earth running 
eaftward ) in thofe parts, over 
which the fun is vertical, the air 
is greatly rarefied ; and therelore, 
as the day advances, every mo- 
ment the heavier air continually 


upon the parts where 


art 
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eaft on the northern fide, and 
fouth-eaft on the fouthern fide, 
becaufe both fides rufh in to make 
an Equilibrium: on the coaft of 
Guinea the wind always fets in 
upon the land, by reafon of the 
ftrong reflection of the fun’s heat 
from the fand. In that part of the 
fea called the Rains, between 4 and 
10 degrees of latitude, and between 
the meridians of Cape Verde and 
the caftermoft iflands that bear 
that name, the winds hardly blow 
any way, becaufe the air is in 
Equilibric, from the eafterly and 
wefterly winds meeting calmly 
together, fo as not to fupport the 
vapours, but let them drop into 
continual rains, The AZon/oons blow 
half a year one way, and halfa 
rear another ; for when the fun is 
in the tropic of Cancer, the wind 


blows fouth-weflerly ; but when | 


in Capricorn, “tis north-eafterly, 
that is, they blow towards the 
parts that are mo{t heated: thefe 
are whiat the failors call Trade- 
winds. In the Atlantic ocean, on 
this fide of the 30th degree of 
. . . 1) 
Jatitude, there is generally a weft 
or fouth-welt wind, to make up 
the & Mis hyiwon deftroy’d at fhore. 
He oblerves, that this reafon holds 
good in our land-breezes in the 


heat of the day, in calm weather, 
becaufe then the land being heated, 


the air rufhes in from fea; and 
here he confirms it by a warm 
Water-plate over a tub of cold 
Water, with a wax-candle juft 
blown out; apply this candle to 
any fide of the tub, the fmoak 
itil] moves towards the plate: from 
ever part the wind blows to, there 
muit OC a veitz Uciioll Oj the kgui- 
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librium of the air fomewhe 
the quarter to which it blows, 
On Vapours, Rain, Snow, ang 
Hail, we are given to underf 
that V apours are rarefied air, lody’d 
in a cafe of water; and that thefe 
mount till they arrive at a place 
in the atmofphere of equal gravity 
with themielves, and there the. 
float; when thefe apours Coalefee, 
they form Rain, which being too 
heavy to float, drops down: j 
thele Vapours freeze into iceicles, ad 
they form Snow ; if drops of Rais . 
be congealed into ice, thefe con 
ftiture Hail ; and if F apours don’t - 
rife high trom the furiace of the fi 
earth, they conftitute a fog, which ) 
however rifing higher, are clouds; ig 
fo. that fogs are clouds upon the 
earth, and clouds are but fogs “y 
on mountains. Our author ha fy @ 
brought objections againft Mr. 
Newentit’sand Dr. Defaguliere' 
opinions of Vapours ; but having 
left us no ftypothe/is of his own 
on them, we may as well em 
brace the common opinion, which 
is moft probable, as none atall. ' 
On Thunder and Lightning, as 
the Aurora Borealis. As to Thu 
der and Lightning, he fays, they 
happen from a mixture of ¢fiuvs, 
partly fiulphureous, partly mitra 
floating in the air, fermenting, 
kindling, and flafhing, which o- 
cafion explofions and ftreams 0 
fire: the effcéts of thefe are owing 
to the violent agitation of the a 
and the force of explofion unite 
ly, and not to Thunder-bolti, ® 
the vulgar think. The diftance 
the Thunder is trom us, may ® 
known by the interval of unK, 
between feeing the Lightning a 
the Lhunder ; $F ligne 
mele 


re in 
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in a manner inftantaneouf- 
iy, but found only moves 1000 
cet in 2 fecond: if then we fee 
hening and 8 feconds after we 
tar the clap, the thunder will 
te diftant from us 8000 feet, and 
therefore we are under lefs danger. 
Our learned author takes the Au- 


ara Borealis, or Northern Lights, 


wohave the fame origin with thun- 
ér and lightning ; then he pro- 
eeds to their defcription, particu- 
rly of that which appeared in 
March 6, 1715-163 and gives 
w Dr. Halley’s opinion of them, 
samely, that they are magnetic 
fuvia of the earth, which, like 
the fluvia of elec2?ric bodies, emit 
light in the dark ; and Monfieur 
& Mairan’s, who thinks that 

are owing to the zodtacal 
light, or atmophere of the fun, 
(pread in the form of a pyramid, 
ad mixing with our atmofphere, 
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which is of an /eterageneous na- 
ture, which do produce all thefe 
appearances, 

His laft differtation is on Fer- 
mentation, for which he produces 
one reafon only ; namely, an a@t- 
tration, of cobefion he means, 


between the bodies: for, if a folid 


and a fluid, or two fluids be blend- 
ed together, and they attract cach 
other more forcibly than they do 
themfelves, this inte/fine motion 
enfues, as even to raife a flame 
fometimes, if the bodies are of 
the inflammable kind. Our au- 
thor takes notice, that we need 
have no recourfe to Dr. Freind’s 
or Keill’s, or to Dr. Boerhaave’s 
conditions or circumftances requi- 
fite to raife this motion ; for the 
fore-mention’d confideration is fuf- 
ficient alone to account for the 
caufe of all fermentations, 
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ARTICLE XXXIX. 


Mofis Chorenenfis Hi/forte Armeniace Lrbr1 tres. 

Scriptorts Epitome Geographie. Pramittitur Precfatio, qua 
acra Aymeniaca agit ; 
contrnet Epifolas duas Armeniacas, primam Corinthiorum ad 


ratura ac Verfione 


Qua 


Ac “edit ejuldem 


de Lite. 
et fabjic tur Apppendix, 


Paulum Ape slum, alteram Pault Apaflel ad Corinthies ; nung frie 


mum Cx cod {ce AMS. integre 


tine verterunt, 


av ulgatas, 
notifque illufirarunt ‘ Gul. et Georg, Gulicln 


Armeniace ediderunt, Be 


Whiftonis fi/iz, Aule Clarenfis in Academid Cantabrigtersi aliquar. 


diu alumni, 
1736. That is, Three 
Armenia; to which ts added, 
fame fi riter, 
the Tranflaticn 
ame Epiftles in the fame Lan 
h Ap: Ale; the ¢ 
ij d from a Manuftript. 


bridce, put 
Muftrated 1 them with Notes, 


S tangy uages are one of the 


io known methods by 

% (cien aie communicated 

to tie world, thefe young authors 
we commendab! oplied them- 
Ives to a tongue, of Which we 
have never had any types before ; 
id as hiftory Vcr} inf{tructive 
gentlemen, and many other 


5, they appear to me at 


cand the fame time, to have 
roduced a new lancuage, and 
anew hiftory; of the authority 


the 
to the world, 
Own 


, . : | 
of which, and 


ufhe: ng it in 


“ 
to taxe their 


pleafe 
accounts in a 
preface to the werk. 

How much foever they have 
wearied themfelves in the profe- 
cution of their ftudies, they are 
wi ling to take notice of three 
things; namely, of the firji at- 


“ 
AINGS 5 


manner of 


ooks of 


YI ape 
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Lond. ex po Carol. Ackers, apud J. WwW hiftonum, 
e Llifle rn i 


Mofes Choren on the 
An Abr: ;dgment of Geography of the 


"along with a Preface, ti. ating on the Literature of 
of the Holy [rit in Armeniac ; to which are added, 


the one of the Corinthians to Payl 


sther from Paul the Apafile to the enone: pub- 
William and George, Sons of 
Whitton, I metime Sc holars of Clare-Hall in the Gui 
itfy’'d them in Armeniac, 
London : 
and are to be fald by John Whitton, Beok/i 


William 
ity of Cam- 
turned them 4 Lath and 
Printed by Charles Ackers; 
lier ; 17 30, 


tempt of bringing the Armenian 
tongue into En gland: 2dly, Of 
their caufe of this attempt: 3d), 
Of the Armentan lea: ‘nung, ‘a 
the work before us. 

Some years ago their learned 
father received two epiitles in A- 
the one of the Corimth- 
ans to Paul the apoftle, and ano- 
ther ot Paz/ the apoftle to the 
Corint manufcript; he 
fent to an Englifh merchant living 
at Haleb, or Boa a city i 
Syria, to get him an account of 
thefe Ietters, who did more than 
anfwer his expectations, becauie 
he fent him alfo an Arabic verlion 
of them ; but being unacquainted 
with Armenian, he fent them 
Monfieur La Croze, the king’s 
librarian at Berlin; and 7. }- 
Schroder, profellor of the oriental 
language 


meniac, 
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{at. 39- 
at Marpurg, none be- 

Jes tholle two being (kill d in that 
verve. Mean while they got 
Myeder’s grammar, and a little 
sfer Villot’s diGtionary 5; which, 
eng unfit for that purpofe, they 
wmed one of their own ; an id as 
ber were no ty pes © f this tongue, 
¢ help of friends they pro- 


the 


al them, and then fet about 


9 work. 
They obferve, that this tongue 


sow, and has been called from 
ée deftruction of the tower of 
lke, the Haican language, from 
: Hiic: however they fay, 
° were monuments of it 
clafter the ath century from our 
‘wwiour, tho’ doubtlefs the tongue 
They produce 
tof Fofephus, the word Na- 
van, a town near mount 
herat, which fignifies arc 
‘the defcent from Noah’s ark, 
ruich fhews this town was meant 
shim, and that they had then 
ilnguage; and S+ rabo, Pliny, 
M. Terentius Varro, make 
mation of the river Ziegris, and 
w, it fignifies an arrow. Now 
Tr in the Perfian, is an arrow ; 
oi Ter or Tig in the Arshe- 
un, fignities an arrow ; 
. fo by bare etymology they 
enforce, that the by menian 
“gue was then in ufe. They 
‘ted and fay, that Herodotus 
* Strabo obferve, that the Scg- 
™ and Perfians call an ax Sa- 
Now Saer, an Armenian 
", fignifiesan ax. The Gre- 
% received the word paradife 
2 the Perfians, which isa gar- 
Now the Armenians call 


no 


then in ufe, 


oP ray iors 


Py 
aiiO 


cael 
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a garden Partez, but paradife 
Dracht; the juft are called by 
the Adagi, Artades; by the Perf- 
ans, Mard-dod , and by the Arme- 
nians, Ardar; that the Perfians 
call an eagle, Arxiphos; and the 
Armenians Aydt: or Ardziv. 
Now if fimilitude of words have 
any force to prove the exiftence 
of a language, the Armenian claims 
that title. 

They fay indeed, that the {crip- 
tures mention nothing of this lan- 
guage. “hey only tel us, that 
before Noah’s flood all {poke sie 
fame tongue, which was Heb ” 
but that after thé building of x 
tower of Basel, then begun a con- 
fufion of tongues, among which 
they fay wa the es an, or A 

meni@n. They make this lat 
agree in fix points with the #/:- 
brew ; namely, in prefixes, t 
minations, declenfions, ferviles, 
comparifons, and in fimple and 
compound verbs: but thea there 
was no Armenian letters, till the 
4th century of Chnift; and that 
Mifrobus was the firft inventor 
of ‘ecian. ome divinely infpired, 
The facred books were writtcn in 
Armenian in the year 410; which 
verfion, if you believe Mr. La 
Croze, is the quecn of all verfions, 
taken from the Syriac and the 
Greek of the Septuagint. This 
Armenian is near a-kin to the 
Grees in cuftoms, and the tranf- 
lation is made from the Hexaplar t 
edition of Orjgen ; but adds, that 
this edition is not exact. La 
men fay and unfay! Fir? 
the queen of verfions ; io a 
book from whence it was taken 


t So called from its being printed in fix columns. 
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was not quite true nor falfe! Ujcan, 
an Armenian bifhop, unfkill’d in 
the Greet, is fufpected, becaufe 
he adapts it to the vulgate, which 
La Croze difpraifes, as not agree- 
ing with the Berlin Armenian 
Codex, which was Haiten’s, king 
of Armenia the leffer, in the year 
of Chrift 13, which wants the 
book of Wijdom and Efdras ; as 
tor the Apocrypha, they were late- 
ly inferted in the Hadican .nter- 
pretation,----- This author only 
reckons twenty-two books of 
feristure from Adifrole: and here 
they bring fome examples from 
many points of feripture; and 
fay, the learned therefore are very 
defirous of better editions ; at this 
rate we fhall ever be mending; 
and at laft fhall make all religion 
doubtful. Pyrrhoniffs are dange- 
rous in religious points. 

They proceed, and fay, that 
their author was not well vers’d 





in letters, and’ therefore 1s not to , 


be trufted ; and befides, he {peaks 
of many unknown authors. He 
mentions the Epbefi council in 
Syl; but fays nothing of the 
council of Chalcedon in 551, there- 
fore they fuppofe he died betore ; 
whereas, by the revifter of the 
kings, he appears to have wrote 
atter it. This hiftory was writ- 
ten in the year 500: many books 
are written in this lanzuage ; there 
are many manufcripts in it, par- 


ticularly by Nerfs Clatanfis 12001 


vcal Satter Chriit. However, altho’ 
this book is not very authentic, 
learn the Armenian language 
by it. Thomas Vandanenfis pub- 
lifhed it; but La Croze fays 
‘tis faulty, he ‘proves by the 
Leipfick library. 
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They have given us a df 
this country, drawn from Poss. 
Alexandrinus, and l ican; as ally 
a genuine verfion, and the form 
of Armeniac, with a reaitter of 
their kings : they have added an 
appendix, confifting of two epi. 
tles; but they don’t vouch whe. 
ther they are genuine. 

Having fhewed you the Poy. 
co, Jet us now lead you into th 
apartments. In the firf book 
our author, before he begins hi 
hiftory, dedicates his work tp 
Tfaae of Bayratz, whom he praife 
tor his zeal and chrittian prudence; 
and tells us, that this book took 
its rife from his commands. Then, 
in the fir? chapter, he fays, he 
collects it from the Grecian a. 
thors, who are called by him M 
thers and Nur/es of wile men. In 
the fecond and the fequel we ar 
told, that their princes averfon 
for learning, is the reafon the 
there are no traces left of ther 
exploits, and  confequently th 
Armenians then mutt have been 
a ftupid race of people. Wear 
told, that authors differ abou 
Adam and other princes of fam: 
lies. Adam had Seth at the 2300 
year of his age; Seth had Ens 
at 205; and this Exes is fad 
be the firft who call:d Gud, Gen 
iv. 26. ‘Here our author is plead 
to make a diftinétion, telling % 
that to call, has a double mar 
ing; to call a thing, of to nam 
a thing, as if it had been forget 
ten; or to call any one to you 
affiftance ; and our author takes © 
in the latter fenfe, that Baa @ 
led upon God to his affittanee. 

In the next place, he gvs* 


the genealogy from Adam ae 
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wo Neab 5 as alfo that from Sez, 


Cham, and Japhet, which, as it 
aifers from the fcripture account, 
will not pals with the world as 
eye hiftory, tho’ our author Calls 
squthentic. He makes Belus to 
te Nebroth, or Saturn of the po- 
ws; Cham to be Vulcan, or Pro 
athus; and Cujh to be Sol, For 
goof of the truth of this prece- 
wag part, he tells us, he had thefe 
xeounts from Arfaces, king of 
ie Parthians, who (king Antis- 
dws being killed) governed the 
whole world, and gave to his 
bother Valarjaces, king of Arme- 
ia, Nifibin a city for his habi- 
ution; to which he added this 
aution, too well followed by ar- 
bitrary princes; that whatever 
aher things your inclination and 
valour can conquer, take ; for all 
ielong to the {trong they can take, 
thir arms are their boundaries ; 
and as he wanted to know the 


mploits of the .4roenzans, he or- 


ered Syrus to write them. /e- 
urfaces’s letter to his brother Ar- 
ces on this affair, was repotited 
a the Armenian archives ;_ of 
which, if the readers are inclined 
wbe further informed, they may 
wafult the &th chapter of our 
uthor, Then he proceeds, to 
ge his readers an account of 
iixe’s rebellion axainft Delws, and 


of Beus’s death by the hands of 


Kai, who, afer the battle, built 
ttown, and called it Hdié?ria. 
this Hae left a fon called Arme- 
may Who beat Chorus and Ma- 
zarus sand who left 
“r@us, and the province of Sa- 
lens. Was naned from hin. Sa- 
€45$ Homach was fo remarkably 
faty that st became proverbial : 


ad 
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If you have Sareus’s flemach, faid 


the people, our province has no gra- 
_naries, From oneof his progeny, 


called Harma, Armeniac had its 
name, “The Armenians made war 
on Trichanes, the Mede; they 
fought and conquered the Ajpri- 
ans, and the giant Barfamus, who 
had ravaged their country, and 
reduced Cejarea, and ,made all 
that country fpeak Armenian ; but 
he obferves, that, all thefe rela- 
tions were taken from private ac- 
counts, given by Maribas Cate- 
nenfis; tor Ninus, being a proud 
prince, ordered all public tranf- 
actions to be burnt, and that none 
{liould be mentioned by any wri- 
ter, fave himicelf, From Aram, 
we had Areus, who was a beau- 
tiful prince, and who was greatly 
longed after by the infamous Se- 
miramis, Who is fo famed in hif- 
tory for her brutal paffion. 
fent this 4reus many prelents, to 
catice him to confent to her em- 
braces; but he sefufing her re- 
queft, fhe made war upon him, 
and gave orders to her generals 
not to hurt Araus; however, he 
was killed in the battle, and fhe 
gave orders to fearch for his body, 
which being accordingly found, 
fhe kept in one of her apartments, 
till it was corrupted, and became 
noifome, and then fhe ordered it 
to be thrown into a deep pit; and 
to prevent the Armenans from 
offering to revenge his death, fhe 
{pread a report, that fhe had ot 
der’d her gods to-lick his wouncs, 
and bring him to life again, and 
order’d a ftatue to be erected for 
him, to fienify that be had fatil- 
fed her detires. At the place 
where the battle was fought, the 
built 


one 
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built a large'town, and faid, She 
would live there in fummer, and at 
Niniveh in winter. She was fo 
cruel, that fhe deftroyed all her 
fons, except Nias, for their 
voluptuous way of ‘living, the 
very fault fhe was guilty of her- 
felf; and tor which fault her buf- 
band lett her, and fled to Crete; 
and fhe defervedly was killed by 
her fon Neyas in Armema, after 
her flight from Zorsafles, who 
rebelled again{t her, altho’ fhe had 
given him all the power into. his 
hands: but Jaribas Catinenfis 
lays, that fhe fed, and threw all 
her riches into. the fea; Adonilia 
Semiramidis in Afari. This Ni- 
nyas, called Zama, took the go- 
verament upon him; and our 
author fays, he was cotemporary 
with Jiraham ;—and that. “Soran 
was cotemporary with Sardana- 
We are told, that the firtt 
King of Armenia was Paramus, 
who, by barbaces’s promifes, was 
prompted to wage war with Sar- 
danapalas, end took his kingdom 
from him. He, mm the next 
place, gives us the order of fuc 
cefiion, trom Karhaces to Tisra- 
-nes, to whom he vives the follow- 
ine character: He was a man of 
power and wit, in alliance with 
Cyrvs ; he took off the Armenian 
yoke, brought peace and plenty, 
and filled the drmenians With 
butter and honey ; he was beauti- 
ful, tall, flropg, temperate, pru- 
dent and elogecnt ;> he married 
Tigrama, kwg Ajtyoges’s fitter, 
but it was not for the regard he 
had for Téeranes, that made him 
part with hts infter to him:. the 
true reafon was, he did not ap- 
prove of the ftriét alliance be- 
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tween Cyrus and Tizranes, for by 
called a council, and broke hy 
doubts to them ; and added, thy 
threats would have no effect » 
deftroy this league, and therefore 
he was refolved to try if he cou 
break it off by a ftratagem, whid 
was agreed to by his counfellog. 
which was, that he would mar 
Tigrama to Tigranes, and opie 
her to poifon him. The cece 
took fo far as to marry the lady. 
but fhe honeftly revealed the &. 
cret to her {poufe ; and upon this, 
Tigranes delired a me eting with 
his brother Ajlyages ; they met, 
but dfyages kilPd Tieranes, ani 
fo ended, a war which thev had 
waged for five months. I think 
the authority for Tigranes’s po 
geny and actions, are only ber. 
rowed from old ballads, and 
we leave the matter. He fay 
further, that the wars of Tr 
were in Zeutamus’s time, king of 
the Aifyrians. 

In his’ fecond book, he begins 
this hittory from A/exander down 
to Tiridaies ; he tells us, thatthe 
Armenians were called Arfacde, 
trom king drjewees ; and that ther 
kingdom-defcended by fuccethor 
from father to the eldeft fr 
This Mexander was fon of Philp 
and Oliupias, who was the 24th 
defcendant from Achilles ;,,alte 
Alexander camhe Seleucitt, calket 

icauar fromehis conquelts, Ths 
Seleueus lived only t] ice yes, 
and he left. his dominions f& br 
Hochus : he was fucceeded’ by hi 
furnamed ; Tha. 
The Parthians revolted from the 
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of Abraham; and thus was | the weft, where he had rule and 


cnfirmed the faying in Genefis, 
Kings of nations fall proceed from 
she. This Arfaces reigned over 
the Parthians fixty years, after 
the death of Alexander ; he lived 
gacity called Balchen ; he redu- 
af all the eaft, and drove the 
Macedonians from Babylon, and 
attred into a friendfhip with the | 
Renans, and waged war with 
Demetrius and Antiochus, and -fo 

red one third of the world, 
that is, all Afia. Valarfaces his fon 
ws made king of Armenia ; he 
tok the Jew Sambeus Bagaratus 
mto his favour, and honoured 
him with the hereditary right of 
cowning the kings, and beftowed 
yon him a government towards 
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command over thoufands, This 
Valarfaces firft brought difcipline 
among the Armenians, and then 
marched againft the Afucedonians, 
and drove Aforphilochus’s army to 
flight, flew this enemy with a 
javelin, conquered his country 
from him, and brought peace and 
plenty to them. Our author be- 
ftows high Encomia upon the 
wifdom and improvements of /’a- 
larfaces ; he inftituted various of- 
fices in his kingdom, and made 
fuch wife difpofitions in it, that 
he governed it with cafe to him- 
felf, and pleafure to his fubjects, 
as every wife governor or king 
fhould do, 
[This to be continued.] 
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Deads, Printed at Hall (Saxony) 1736. 


HIS learned profeffor has 
acquired fo confummate a 
tiowledge in his profeffion, and 
Sdefervedly fo well efteemed by 
tl, who have any {kill in the art 
 phyfic, that there needs no 
ther preamble to the abridging 
dit, than his own preface ; in 
which he affures the world, that 
ts defign in communicating thefe 
‘tations, was to fettle true 
“tons in the pathology, prog- | 
wltics, and the cure of difeafes. 





Vou, II, 


He obferves, that the phyfiology 
is brought almoft to its acme ; but 
as for the caufes of difeafes, and 
fome other ufeful parts of the pro- 
feffion, too little had as yet ap- 
peared to make the art be deemed 
perfect. Many have been the 
authors who have wrote on thefe 
fubjects ; but they have omitted 
more than they have mentioned ; 
he fears many, who have handled 
the affair, have had too little ex- 
perience on their fide, but, as 
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for his part, he has followed the 
practice for half a century, and 
claims a right to be believed. *He 
obferves, that the Hiffory of the 
Difeafe is the true bafis of all 
practice ; from it they gather the 
genius and nature of the difeaie, 
the origin and caufes, whether 
remote or immediate; the tem- 
peraments, ftrengths, cuftoms, 
event, and all that can be wifhed 
for. Were this ftri@ly obferved, 
the diflenfions, fo frequent among 
the gentlemen of the faculty, 
would ceaie of courfe; they 
would not burthen their patients 
with fuch farrago’s of drugs, nor 
would they need to have recourfe 
to fuch ftrange {pecifics, as is now 
too ulual. His delign then, in 
this treatife, is to give fuch cau- 
tions and precepts, as will advance 
the curative art to its utmogft 
pitch of certainty, in fuch par- 
ticulars as his obfervation has in- 
formed him were defective. 

His firft diflertation turns upon 
the Efficacy of Nature and Art in 
healing Maladies. Here our au- 
thor obierves, that there are two 
phyficians; to wit, Neture and 
Art: by Nature he means the 
{trengths of the patients; if they 


fail, the whole ftructure fails; if 


Nature be ftrong, great effects are 
produced thereby ; and very often 
phyficians boait of their fkill, 
when Nature perhaps did the 
work. rt therefore is only a 
fervant of Nature, and mutt fol- 
‘low her direétions, and do her 
office: if Nature is fluggith, Art 
ipurs her on to her duty, and vice 
versa. He explains the word 
Nature by mechanical opera- 
tions, and refolves it into motion, 





what effeéts the foul has 
human bodies, and how idea's 
can produce certain difeates ; fig, 
as {mall-pox, fevers, Se. and hy 
calls all thefe actions animal ate 
tions. He does however oblerve, 
that mankind. enjoys a pre-em), 
nency above brutes, inafmuch » 
he can prefcind, compare, and 
cement ideas, which brutes cay. 
not ; and all this is done by th 
foul, which is an inhabitant of 
the body, and a ray of the Divi. 
nity. Our author proceeds tw 
tell us, that by Nature he mean 
the motions and operations per. 
formed in human bodies by the 
influence of the fluids and folids, 
which mutually a& and read 
upon each other. All which me. 
chanifm is the work of an Al- 
mighty hand, wifely ranging and 
difpofing every thing for a proper 
end: fo that fo long as the foul 
works upon the body, and th 
body upon the foul, fo long i 
life continued. He obferves, that 
machines, made by men, hae 
limited operations ; but that thoi 
made by our Creator are not f; 
they neither aét, nor are they 
acted upon in fo narrow a mal 
ner: however, as external bodes 
produce ftrange alterations in the 
Almighty’s works, it is abfolutey 
neceflary that phyficians ! 
{trive not to be ignorant in ay 
kind of knowledge that can coi 
tribute towards the prefervation 
our machine, ’ So that by a 
word Nature, nothing farther 8 
underftood than a complex, # 
aggregate, a co-ordination of 
tain fubftances, aéting and rea 
ting upon each other ina ~— 


preflure, ce. But he obferves alia, 
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ART. 40 
sical or 2 rical manne. 
And or author fubjoins this rea- 
fon for his opinion, becaufe all our 
sions, favs he, fecretions, peri- 
asof difeafes, returns, crifes, and 
yhatever elfe occur in us, are me- 
dunically accountable for, with- 
cat having recourfe to any fuppo- 
ititious faculties.’ is nature alone, 
ys Carus Aurelianus, that does 
god orharm; ’tis not the foul 
tht directs the motions, or the 
feretions ; that makes the blood 
xrimonious, faline, vifcid or bili- 
ow; that produces obftructions, 
onvulfions, fevers, &c. it is bare- 
lythe nature of the fibres, of the 
humours, fc, that introduces all 
or changes. “here is no need, 


fiys he, to have recourfe to any 
tatity within us, that directs our 
gerations, *tis barely the mecha- 
nim itfelf that guides all: how- 


ever, in paflions of the mind, the 


bul aéts upon the body ; and in 
the reception of fenfible impref- 
fons, the nerves convey them to 
te common fenfory, and wWea’s 
weraifed in the foul: {fo that we 
wt not quite machines only. In 
ha, the circulation is the foun- 
bin of all our actions ; when that 
toreds or fails, we then begin 
0 be diftempered ; when it pro- 
eeds ina regular manner, health 
Spreferved. ‘Thus, v. g. an in- 
fmmation of any noble part, 
ilyncope, polypous concretions, 
ind whatever diftempers feize us, 
© all proceed from fume diforder 
Othe circulation; and the re- 
medies, which rettore that mo- 
ton, teftify this truth : fo that it 
may jultly be concluded, that the 
“culation is the origin of health ; 


wd that if the blgod ftagnates, it 
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|grows fharp, putrefies, and cor- 


rodes the «parts. ‘This motion 
preferves the blood’s texture ; {e- 
cretions being impeded, are a 
means of difeafes; but mott ge- 
nerally the blood’s motion, fail- 
ing in fome particular, is the 
caufe of thefe irregularities. Hie 
oft ille medicus, fays our author, 
gut lamguores corporis fanat ; that 
is, Phis is the phyfician who cures 
our diftempers, Enquiring into the 
caufe of this motion, he finds, 
that the ole principally, and the 
diaflole of the mufcles, are the 
fole occafion of this circulation, 
which are caufed by the influx 
of the animal fpirits into them, 
By the mutual, continued con- 
traction and dilatation of the 
mufcles, the blood is driven fore 
ward, and this mechanico-geo- 
metrically fets all our engine to 
work; for, by thefe alternate 
motions, the blood is thrown into 
the brain, the fpirits are prefled 
mto it; and if they fail, the heart 
ttops; if they exceed, the heart 
beats too vehemently, ‘Thus by 
a harmony all goes forward in 
proper order, in which the foul 
has no fhare, except in perceiving 
and conceiving. By taking a 
view of our conftitutions, we 
may fay a perfon is robuft, when 
the fibres are elaftic and ftrong ; 
or weak, when the fibres are lax ; 
or of a fenfible temperament, 
when the fibres are readily moved 
upon any flight occafion; or ftu- 
pid, when infenfible upon the 
ftrongeft impreflions; and fo of 
the reft. In like manner may it 
be underftood, why age, diet, or 
air, change our conftitutions 5 or 
why cultom has fo great an ef- 
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fect upon us: for, if the fibres | 
recede from their natural tone, 
the perfons muft fuffer in propor- 
tion ; as. then this circulation pre- 
ferves health, fo does it alfo cure 
loft healeh.... This. ‘being what ts 


called nature, fhe cures difeafes ; 


for if. the. blood, flagnating and 
producing putrefaction thereby, be- 
gins to move, forward again regu- 
larly ,this difeafe is cured ; a greater 
circulation is.a fpecies of asfpaim ; 
for all the fibres contract them- 
felves vigoroufly,, and throw. off 
the offending matter, even fome- 
times by eftulions of blood, which 
are critical ; at the.nofe in young 
men ; by the azus in old people ; 
and by the uterus in women, Fe- 
vers themielves, he fays, are an 
univerial {pafm, and a remedy ; 
for no fooner do peaple catch cold, 
than they begin, to, tremble ; the 
blood recedes, from the external 
parts to the internal; a commo- 
tion as raved, ally over us, and the 
encreafed civculation breaks open 
the obftrucjed.parts, and throws 
off the offending matter; nor 
are diarrhoea’s, vomitings, and 
other evacuations, of excrementi- 
tious humours, any other than 
mouons of the. fibres, raifed by 
irritation or preffien of vitiated 
fluiis upon them ; which, being 
encourazed duly, create health ; 
but, if they ase fupprefled, they 
retreat to fome noble part, in the 
fhapes of aithma’s and other dif- 
eafes, and deftroy the patients. 
‘Uhws are the nobility often ruined 
by the multitude of remedies, 
whilit che, yulgar are cured. by 
nature alone., Nature indeed re-. 
quires order, and time to perform 
her operations in 3 and therefore 
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fevers end in fourteen or fifteen 
days, inflammations in feven 

fo on ; for time is but a face, 
of motions, in which the 

are prepared and fitted for expul. 
fon, ‘“Time:alone does not effea 
this affair ; but there is a 
conformation of the parts adapted 
for the reception of certain hy. 
mours ; the fmaller fecretory duds 
receive the thinner parts, ay 
the larger ‘the grofler ; wig. th 
ferum is expelled by the kidneys, 
the bile by the inteftines, : te 
thinneft by the pores, and fo on, 
‘Officious phyiicians, {ays Our au. 
thor, do more harm than good; 
they often exalt motions the 
fhould be depreffed, or fupprefta 
defective motion when t 

to exalt it: they .expel humours 
not yet fitted for expulfion, aai 
commit many errors, which m 
ture itfelf would have amended, 
Our author having given atl 
view of the efficacy of nature in 
the cure of difeafes, he inte 
next place proceeds to thew a, 
where nature cannot prevail; and 
here he tells us, that the does 2 
thiny in Juxations, fractures, ba 
conformations of the parts; @ 
great ob{tructions, or damags 
done to the parts; in catarats; 
in bernia’s ;..in the ftone ;. in fer 
rhus’s, cancers, nor in the 
tained. fecondines : neither cant 
cure chronical . difeafes, nor {cur 
vies, nor confumptions, nor 
profies, nor gouts, nor hypochat- 
driacifm, nor epilepfies, nor ca 
vulfive colics, nor. poifons, 20 
venemous bites of . animals, 


palfies, nor gutta ferena, nor dP 


fies, nor am. obftruétian..of un 
manfes snot gonorrhea’s, ™ 
worms, 
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nor the ftone, nor mad- | 
nor apoplexies, nor tertians ; 


S 


that however beneficial. nature’ 


is in the cure of diteaies, 
isan abfolute neceiiity tor employ-; 
yiicians to help»na- 
that is, ito 


SEER 


+f 


ing expert ph 
que to do her duty, 
exalt the defective circulation and 
the too exalted ftates of 
blood: nature indeed does more 
in acute difeafes; mot but 
that fhe often fails of her duty 
there too. He gives us the enco- 
mia of Emetics in the {mall-pox, 
ia intemperatures, in vifcidities of 
the bowels, in arthitic cafes at the 
ginning of a fit, in infamma- 
tions of the jaws, in the aphthe 
of malignant fevers, and in ftub- 
born intermittents ; he commends 
Sudorifics in the plague and malig- 
nant igversy and indyfenteries ;*but 
be fits them to the temperament, 
Regimen, he fays, has great effi- 
acy in. difeafes 5 v. g. 
mends a moderate warmth in in- 
flammatory cafes, a thin diet and 
mabitinence from wine: fo that 
hbeconcludes that art muft affift 
nature ; that phyficians well f{kill’d 
mtheir profeflion can both fore- 
ke and prevent difeafes, as well as 
cure them when people are feiz’d : 
le adviies, however, that great 
prudence fhould be made ufe of ‘in 
he choice of them, fuch in par- 
tcular only ought to be called for, 
shave made nature their ftudy ; 
luchasare fkill’d in all the branches 
of their calling ; and concludes 
tis Differtation with this expref- 
ton, Cardo univerfe fcientia me- 
aie unice in eo verfatur, ut natu-- 
rom hominum' in ftatu fano&S a- 
("to per/peBam habeamus, &F quo- 
otys SF medicamen- 
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torum pra|criptione, nee non ipfa 
manual operatione cam adjuvare 
debeamus; i;\¥,' the whole bufinefs 
of phytic centers in the knowledge 
of the nature of men in a found 
and difeafed:ftate, and in the art 
of preferibing properly for them, 
and even to proceed to manual o- 
peration, if needful. 

In his fecond differtation he 
treats of the right and moft {im- 
ple method of nature in curing 
difeafes, Here he: tells us, that thie 
Creator had difpofed the world ih 
fuch order, and made every thing 
with fuch exact proportion, that 
there was no caufe which had not tts 
ends: fo phyficians ought to imitate 
the author of nature in their cure of 
difeafes; that they ‘ought to fearch 
out the caufes of them ; they ought 
to admit of no hypothesis, no fhe- 
tions, nor any falfe principles, but 
as far as art was capable, to bring 
their fentiments from facts and 
experience, if they deligned tb 
avoid reproach, and to aét fer the 
good of their patients: fo our ate 
thor had accuftomed himfelf to bid 
adieu to all feign’d principles and 
to ftick clofe to nature, by obler- 
ving fuch changes as he found 
made by her in the blood and {o- 
lids: and as he found that this me- 
thod confifted in preferving the 
circulation, and expelling the ¢x- 
crementitious juices, as well as re- 
ftoring the crafis of them, {ince 
death muft otherwife enfue, he 
judged his vicws ought to be to 
have regard to what was taken in 
and feparated from the blood ; for 
if more is thrown in, than is fepa- 
rated, the remainder muft be vitis 
ous and create innumerable difeafes, 
and ought therefore to be expel- 
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led ; hence, fays he, the progref- 
five and excretory motions muft 
dire& our intentions, if we in- 
tend to preferve patients from fe- 
vers, ftagnations, inflammations, 
and other fatal difeafes, often cal- 
led malignant; we muft augment 
thefe motions if we intend to take 
of the effects; and as this is 
done by a fpaftick motion, he 
would have that.augmented. In 
order to explain himfelf, he ob- 
ferves, that this fpafm is either u- 
niverfal or particular ; "tis, fays 
he, univerfal, when the whole 
fyftem of the veflels is fo much 
concern’d as to irritate the whole 
mats of blood; but particular, 
when one part is concerned only, 
fo as to contract the parts and to 
hinder the circulation ; and this 
particular contraction affects moft- 
ly the membranes, and occafions 
convullions and hyfterical cafes: 
this particular contraction, fays 
he, caufes hemorrhages, pains, 
epilepfies, and the like ; he then 
proceeds to examine which of thefe 
motions are falutary, and which 
of them tatal; he finds thote 
which depend on a fever, or on a 
febrile motion, tend to health, be- 
caufe they remove obftructions, 
take oit {tagnations, and expel 
NOXiOUS ul 
thote motions which conttringe 
the emunctories, and {o detain mat- 
ter within us, to be fatal ; becaufe 
they heap up matter inthe vefiels, 
where they putrefy and vellicate ; 
wherefore, fayshe, our main ia- 
tention muit be to augment that 
particular {paim into an univerfa) 
one, if we intend to fucceed. He 
gives feveral examples to illuftrate 
the precepts here fet down, name- 


; but he: judges” 





ly, if, {pring or fall, the blood yes. 
fels are filled-with too much hu. 
mours, they create ) 
fpafms in the belly and back, ang 
are at. length cured by the meni 
in women: who, fays he 

offer to ftop this Pr mt 
would not encourage it? How. 
ever, if in ‘the fmall-pox 
fever, fcorbutic cafes, oe Ax = 
fuch haemorrhages fhould happen, 
he thinks the particular ftri@up 
is to be relaxed by opiates and dig. 
phoretics, but not by aftringent, 
It is proper to obferve in this» 
that Mr. Hoffman has too evident. 
ly ftuck clofe to an hypothefis, 
whicn ts neither favoured by re. 
fon or experience, netiier is it fob 
lowed, nor can i with fafety be 
embraced by any prucdeut phyli. 
clan; we will wave any further 
remarks and proceed.~ He again re 
peats, that a fever is ufetul for te 
king off all thefe particular fpafms, 
fo that in inflammatory cafes the 
fever relaxes the ftricture on the 
feventh day, and fets the patients 
free, 2s is commonly obferved in 
the poorer fort. Here again out 
author is grofly miftaken; for what 
prudent phytician, that he, or al 
others ever heard of, embraces ths 
monftrous error? This, fays he, 
is nature’s law, that we reftore 4 
free circulation by bleeding ; this 
practice is certainly good, but | 
conceive his reafon to be falie; 
he advifes practitioners to avoid © 
draw off too much blood, lef 
they bring on a mortification, and 
to apply fomentations of fuch a 
terials as will gently diffipate 1 
colleSted humours. He takes # 
to bea rule obferved by mre 


eruptive fevers, that the. “ 
f 
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to the interior parts and ex- 
thereby the puftules; and there- 


oe thinks that tempering seme- 
jes, fuch as dates, figs and other 
fmooth things, that gentle bezoar- 
dig, and not volatile remedies, are 

r; muchlefs are. purgatives, 
opemetics of a harfher fort, pro- 
rer; nor yet Oprates, OF expoling 
he patients to, an Open air: he 
psa quetion, whether bleeding, 
vomits, OF purges, are Convenient 
‘a the fmall-pox ¢ and an{wers in 
de afirmative conditionally, to 
wit, if the blood boils too much, 
beeing is proper; if the prima 
vig areloaded, then gentle eme- 
tisand laxative purges may be 
iminiftered : ke explains how 
coughs are remedied and concocted 
by his frad?ive fy/lem, to wit, the 
humours run thither plentifully 
wd openthe paifage, and the ferum 
elides off concocted : as nature 
cures coughs in this manner, he 
nects any revulfion by emetics, 
athartics, Sc. Intermittents, he 
ys, are cured by aperient falts, 
hitters and aromatics ; but difap- 
moves of emetics and cathartics, 
othe bark in the beginning: he 
metends, that he follows nature’s 
ies in this manner, and fo pre- 
wats obftructions thereby.: there 
many other falutary motions 
ad fecretions, which, nature be- 
a ftimulated, throws out of the 
wily, fuch are leprofies, fcald 
reads, Ee, 

Hitherto our author has treated 
tflutary motions, but in the 
quel he makes mention of fym- 
fomatical ones, or of fuch as are 


“rmental ; as that is, fays he, | 


‘00d remedy which takes away 
Scaufe, fo is that a bad one 
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which excites vehement commo- 
tions : thus a mortification, an 
impofthume, or the like, raife fe. 
Vers), by which the patients are des 
ftroy’d ; in like manner poifon, 
the ftone, worms, ruptures, and 
fuch like, produce fymptonis, that 
deftroy ; fuch motions, fays our 
author, muft be quell’d and check- 
ed; nay, he commends the Peru 
wan bark tocheck an intermitting 
fever very early, if the patients 
ftrengths fail; he ranges epiiep- 
fies, violent coughs, hiccups, pal- 
pitations, Violent pains, whether 
from ftones or worms, and crofi- 
ons of the brain, under fymptoma~ 
tical motions. To this head are alfo 
referr’d inflammations of the fto- 
mach, violent dry coughs, dyfen- 
teries, and feveral other difeafes that 
endanger life, He thinks it by 
this time evident, that falutary 
motions ought to be encouraged, 
and that fymptomatical ones fhould 
be check’d. 

So much of acute diforders. He 
now takes under  confideration 
chronical cafes, which are flow, 
and which cannot be cured, as 
fevers are often, by nature alone ; 
here we muft have recourfe to re- 
medies to take off obftructions in 
the veflels, by making the hu- 
mours more fluid, firft by gentler 
and then ftronger aperients ; for it 
is not fafe toufe the moft violent 
aperients at firft. 

From what has hitherto been 
faid, our author thinks it plain, 
that phyficians have nothing more 
to do, than to open ob/fructions dif- 
cretely, and reftore the free circu- 
lation of the blood ; and this is his 
| fammary of praéiice ; all the fecret 
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is to follow nature in the manner | 
fpoken-of; he produces Hippocra- | 
‘tes, and other authors, that advife| charge, and by no means check 


a ftri&t obfervation of nature, 
whether fhe tends towards concoc- 
tion or crudity. He fubjoins one 
general rule to be ftriétly follow’d, 
to wit, that a phyfician fhould never 
move humours, that are already put 
in motion by nature; v.g. he would 
not give emetics, fudorifics, or 
puryatives, till the impetus, or vio- 
lence of the fits abates : and tells us 
out of Ovid, Dum furor in curfu 
eft, currenti cede furort, Se. 

In the next place, he advifes 
phyficians to make choice of con- 
venient emunc¢tories for the expul- 
fion of the humours; v. g. Bile 
fhould be difcharged through the 
inteftines, &%c. and that if nature 





makes ufe of fuch a proper paf- | 





fage to expel the noxious hum 
phyficians muft encourage the dif. 


or fupprefs it, becaufe fatal fym. 
ptoms would arife from fuch ‘im, 
prudent and ignorant procedure 
I fear moft of the gentlemen of 
the faculty will hardly give thi. 
afient to our profeflor’s hypothefs, 


for fo it muft be called ; if ther 


be but one caufe of difeates, ther 
can be but one remedy required ; 
and that being once difcovered, any 


empiric may then praétife phyfic 


with fuccefs: I cannot think thy 
any perfon, endued with commo, 
fenfe will ever be brought to le. 
lieve that all difeafes, nay even 
contrary ones, do proceed from one 
caufe alone ; and if it were worth 
while to difpute the matter, it 
could be very readily confuted, 
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ARTICLE XLL 


We have received the following Letters with the enclfed, from an une 
known Corre/pondent ; for which Favour we return our grat oful Ae- 
knnwledgments, and frall-eucr communicate to the Publie {uch ufeful 
Pieces as come fa generoufly offered for the Advancement of Literature. 


» 


GENTLEMEN, 


& As your Magazine is well calculated for the encouragement of 
« al] the branches of polite learning, I prefume it’ is equal to you, 
«whether you publifh abftraéts of your own manvfadcture, or of 
«other mens. Now, as I have for: fome time been employ’d in 
« the private education of fome youths committed to my care, the 
« extracts I made for their inftruction in fome parts of learning, 
« may not, Thope, bea lefs agreeableentertainment for the public 
“ ufe, than they were for my private purpofe ; therefore I have fent 
« you for the firft piece an extract of a celebrated book, entitled, The 
« Art of Thinking, compofed by the Meffieurs of the Porte Rojak, 
« and now republifhed this prefent year 1736, at AmPerdam, with fime 
“ few additions ; which is the beft of its kind extant, and which has 
« been of fingularufe to my pupils, ~ Let not the brevity give you 
“ orthe world a meaner opinion of it ; for I do imagine the authors 
“ made it of no larger a bulk for their E/eve’s, than it now appears 
“in; perhaps I have added fome obfervations which will render ar- 
“ gumentation more readily applicable: fuch as it is, | devote it to 
“ your and the public’s fervice. 

Lygica, five Ars Cogitandi ; in qua, preter vulgares regulas, plurima nova 
babentur circa mentis operationes, © methodum cogit@gones fuas ordine 
opti > dirigendt, Editio noviffima plurimis in locts emendata, ad op- 
timum exemplar Gallicum revija ; in qua addita funt /ex capita nuils 
in editicnibus Latinis reperiunda. Amjfleladami, apud J. \WETsE- 
wium &f G. Smits, 1736. ‘PhatisyZLogte, or the Art of Thinking 5 
in which, befides the common Rules, many new Things are inferted, 
touching the Operations of the Mind, and the Method of digefiing our 
Thoughts in proper Order. A new Edition, amended in many Places 
from the French Copy: To which are added, fix Chapters found in ne 
Latin Edition. Printed at Amfterdam, ly J. WeTsTEN and G. 
SMITH, 1736, 

O be able to diftinguifh truth | To what purpofe were the ftudy 

A from falfhood, is tohave a| of fciences, if this were not the 

Mdgment well framed ; we ought | {cope of them ? Neither would 

therefore to foram rules for this end. ! thefe fciences be of any. great va- 

Vou. I, M m lucy 
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lue, ifthey did not terminate in 
juftice and truth, and ferve to guide 
our actions. 

This is a neceffary pomt ; for 
to be liable to errors, to be blind 
to truths, to think wrong, to be 
always in extremes, to deny our 
aflent to known truths, to fhut 
our ears, to prate upon what we 
know nothing of, not to be able 
to diftinguifh between truth and 
falfhood, are figns of ftupidity, 
or fomething worfe. 

Every opinion, how abfurd fo- 
ever, finds its patrons; judicial 
aftrology, taking remedies under 
certain conftellations, that fuch as 
are born under Libra, will be juft, 
€¥c. have all prevail’d. 

Thefe falfe reafonings have ob- 
tained in private life, and have 
produced their mifchiefs to many 
of the race of mankind in their 
turn. 


Some of thefe errors proceed ! 


from wantof common fenfe, as is 
feen among the foolifh vulgar; but 
many more proceed from an in- 
attention, or from too vreat a 
precipitation, ag an indifference 
in examining into the truth, or 
from a fhame of appearing igno- 
rant. 

On the other hand, many 
doubt of the certainty of every, 
orany thing ; they are Sceptics and 
Pyrrhomis ; they difcover falfe- 
hood im truth, and truth in falfe- 
hood ; and this we may call a ma- 
kgnant inattention, 

Reafon difcovers true, from du- 
bious and falfe things ; and that 
there is a fun, 2 moon, and easth ; 
and that the whole ts bigyver than 
a part. _ 

They, who make a merit of 














doubting of every thin 

babel Sividie into ithe ae 
ligion, and appeafe their bad con: 
fciences by calling God’s jufticein 
queftion. 

We fee then what inatteniie 
draws after it: we thereby give oy 
affent to obfcure and 
things, and deny it to clear and 
evident truths ; now the only cure 
of this inattention, is ferioufly to 
examine all things by reafon, and 
to bring them down to that tap. 


dard. 


It is ufeful, and poffible too tp 
come at certain rules, which 
guide usin the fearch of truth, 
This Logicians pretend to hav 
difcovered ; but fuch as have hi- 
therto wrote, have not reached 
our defires or wifhes. However, 
the following fheets will give ws 
better lights, than have hither 
appeared. 

Other Logic’s have laboured to 


| prevent difputants from drawing 


falfe confequences; but they hal 
done better to have inftruéted 
youths how to judge well, which 
is the chief point levelled at in 
this fketch: and thefe rales arc 
chiely drawn from Des Carts, 
and Mr. Pajchail. 

Mott ufelefs things are omitted, 
and nothing is inferted, but what 
is ufeful ; here are indeed conver- 
fions, figures, and iuch hard tr 
fles mention’d ; becaufe the mint 
muft be employ’d in difficulties, 
whether they be difficiles nuge, % 
mathematics: but to value trifie 
only, is mere pendantry, and al- 
tho’ they may deferve mented, 
yet ’twere folly to infift too much 
onthem : for to profit the 
is the foledefign of thefe papers 
is the fole del enol th PP This 
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Ast. 41. 

This treatife is call’d, The Art 
of Thinking ; or, The Art of Rea- 
‘ae well; becaufe it contains 
Me diferent operations of the in- 
yleét, fc. Idea’s ( or thoughts ) 
jadgment and di/cour/e ; the per- 
grmance the authors leave to pro- 


This Logic, containing examples 
tom rhetoric, ethics, phyfics, me- 
uaphyfies, and geometry, is not fo 
barren as others are ; for their ex- 
amples heing taken from animals, 
Se, are quite ufelefs: thus it hap- 
pens, the Logic of the {chools is 
farce remember’d {1x months af- 
ter the ftudents have left them, 
lecaufe their examples are fo child- 
ih ; whereas this teaches the rules, 
ad gives ufeful and memorable 
examples: for, furely, dry rules 
rquire pleafant and choice ex- 
amples ' 

As for rhetoric, the invention of 
uguments, phrafes, and other or- 
tments avail little to make an 
water; for thefe are learned by 
we; we are to avoid affectation 
df ftyle, high-flown Ayperbole’s, 
ial figures brought in by head 
wfhoulders. For ethics, meta- 
piylics, and phyfics, you have 
tm in their proper places. 

Fe is to be obferved, that this 
gic agrees with all profeffions, 
ave with divinity ; * even di- 
mes themfelves may ule it, for 
ny is the beft of rea- 

Perhaps the examples from geo- 
metry, may not be readily under- 

; however, they are clear : 
frinftance, in this fcience it is 
iirm’'d, that the fquare of the 
‘Ypotenufe is equal to the fquare 
the two fides of a rectangled 
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triangle, and is marked thus, 
a? == $2 +. 62, which can be eafi- 
ly demonftrated. 

_ Here it isdeny’d, that rifibiliey 
is a property of man, unlefs it in- 
cluded thought ; fordogs are obe 
ferved to laugh. 

Our authors make a diftinétion 
between conception and imagina- 
tion; for a chiliogen may be di- 
ftinGly conceiv’d, but not ima- 
gin’d ; all its angles are equal to 
1996. 

As to Ariflotie, they fay, his 
errors are many, and his examples 
are fo trifling, as not to be retain- 
ed, which ought to be remark’d ; 
for altho’ he abounded in wit and 
judgment, yet we ought to lorgoe 
hiserrors : his phyfes are imper- 
fect, fuppofe they were true; for, 
who doubts, that all things are 
compounded of matter and form? 
whether matter, to gain a new 
form, has not firit a privaticn of 
the former’ if all things don’t 
depend on form, if matter acts 
not? that place and motion are 
qualities and faculties? But how 
do we profit by this knowledge ? 
Why muft we jurare in verba 
magiftri, or take an oath to fol- 
low his fentiments ? 

Authors then do only deferve 
regard for their reputation, or their 
truth ; if for their reputation, we 
muft be cautious, for ’tis arro- 
gance to impugn a received opi- 
nion ; if opinions indeed are divi- 
ded, we may freely approve, or’ 
condemn, as reafon guides us: if 
for their truth, falfhood then can 
deferve no credit. 

Ariftotle has undergone the for- 
mer fate; for he is praifed by 
fome, and blamed by others 5 for 
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who fays now, as he did, that the 
nerves arifegfrom the heart? In 
faét, they fpring from the brain. 
Who now fays, as he did, that 
the celerity of heavy bodies de- 
feending, is augmented in the fame 
ratio with their gravity ? All vio- 
lent things are of fhort duration. 
Ariftotle has fuffered this fate, his 
opinions have been bandied to and 
fro ; fome have been unreafonably 
rejected, others unreafonably re- 
ceived : reafon prevails in fciences, 
but autho~'ty in divine matters. 
Thefe papers are written only 
with an intent to come at truth, 
without favouring any fect; if 
therefore /riflole is contradiéted, 
it muft be inferred, that in fuch 
«point only we differ from him, 
but not in all. 

Legic is the art of ufing reafon, 
for acquiring itfelf, and other fcir 
ences ; namely, by Apprehenfion, 
“Judgment, Difcourje, and Method 
or Di/pojition, 

Apprehenfion is anidea, or a 
fimple contemplation of things in 
our mind, without pronouncing 
any thing of them; v. g. the 
earth, the fun, cogitation, round’, 
fquare, ec. which idea, picture, 
conception, imagination, &c, may 
be compound or fimple, abitraéted 
and prefcinded ; may be univerfal, 
fingular, or particular ; may be 
complex, clear and diftinét, or 
obfcure and confufed, &e. 

‘Judgment is that operation, or 
action of the mind, by which we 
couple various idea’, and affirm, 
or deny, this to be that; w, g. 
the earth to be round, or that the 
idea of roundnefs is identical with 
the idea of the earth. 

Difcourfe, or Ratiocination, is 








when out of one judgment we jn. 
fer another ; as, virtue is refers 
to God ; but the heathens did ney 
refer their actions to God; there. 
fore the virtue of the heathens was 
falfe virtue. 

Method, or Difpofttion, is a 
ranging our rdea’s, judgments, rea. 
fonings, or difcourfes, into an. 
tural order; therefore ’tis called 
Methed. 

Nature itfelf teaches us 'thefe 
things ; but art improves nature: 
for we by this art are fure we ue 
our reafon rightly ; then we learn 
by it to detect errors ; moreover, 
we gain a clear idea of the know. 
ledge of our minds; and lattly, 
we learn by it to explain our 
thoughts to others, by figns, or 
words and idea’s. 

There is no fcience to be acqui- 
red without the intervention of 
idea’s, which are inbred ; wher- 
fore here the authors take into 
confideration the following things, 
namely, 1/?, ‘The nature andon- 
gin of idea’s ; 2dly, ‘Their prima- 
mary differences; 3h, Ther 
fimplicity and compofition, their 
abftra@tion or precilion ; 4th, 
Their extenfion or reftriétion; 
that is, their univerfality, fing 
larity, and particularity ; 5th 
Their clearnefs and obfcurity, of 
diftinétion and confufion, 

A: to the nature and origing 
idea’s ; the word idea is fo clear, 
that it wants no explanation: tt 
is however a miftake, to conhne 
it to that mode which we 
imagination ; where pictures a 
reprefented to the mind ; fince the 
fall of man, images and co 
idea’s are moft common indeed 


but yet conceptions are alfo = 
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foe we conceive without 1magina- 
on, and underftand without pic- 
es{ v. g- for we both imagine 
sree lines of a triangle as prefent, 
ind concerve it as confiftine of 
three right lines ; but a ehrhiogen 
an only be conceived, as con- 
fing of one thoufand fides, but 
not imagined as prefent. 

The continual ufe of imagina- 
ton in apprehending corporeal 
things, is the caufe of confufion ; 
sin the chiliogon, whofe angles, 
equal to 1996, may be conceived, 
but not imagined. Many things 
areconcerved, which cannot be ima- 
sued ; ex. g. “tis not poflible to 
imagine thought, or an afhirma- 
tion (i¢ ts) or a negation (#t 7s not) 
where we fay the earth ts round ; 
wecan imagine earth and round- 
nels, but the affirmation (is) is 
an action of the mind or intellect, 
and this can only be conceived. 
So that by the word idea, we 
don’t only underftand images, 
pcures, or fenfible things, but 
ilo afirmations and negations, or 
tions and conceptions -of the 
mind, 

Words exprefs our idea’s dif- 
tnctly or confufedly, but the 
fund alone are not our idea’s. 
Hence to fay we have no idea of 
God, is falfe ; becaufe, if by fay- 
ug God, we have no other con- 
eption than G, O, D, or the 
ters without any fubfequent 
ia, or A, d,o,n,a,i, or E, 1, 
%a%h, or Lewis G, O, D; if, 
ly, thefe letters were all intend- 
to be connected without any 

deification of the Numina 
wld be no crime; and if the 
tund were all, the eternity, om- 
‘potency, or omnifcience, could 
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be no attributes of the Godhead. 
Hence the Occami/?s or Nominalifis 
are miftaken in fuppofing a con- 
nexion of names by 7) ¢/? to be 
reafoning ; we don’t perceive, that 
the founds of red, green, &e. zive 
,to thofe born blind any idea's ; 
if the word 7s, were only a con- 
nexion of names, and if that 
were difcourfe, all men could net 
agree on clear zdea’s. In this 
cafe, the French and Arabians, 
their words being different, would 
differ in fentiments on things. 

Words are arbitrary: there are 
figns at pleafure (figna ad placi- 
tum) cuftomary figns (figna ex 
confuetudine) as a buth lignifes a 
tavern, and matural figns (figna 
naturalia) as {moke denotes tire, 
and thefe are equivocal ; but idea's 
are not fo; wv. g. let a cylindrical 
axle move round, it moves not 
the lower wheel ; but let it be 
fquare, and then it wil move 
it: now pofitive effedéts are not 
derived from imaginary caules ; 
fo that founds and idea’s are not 
identical. So far for the nature, 
now to the origin of id¢a’s, 

’Tis affirmed that the maxim, 
Nihil eff in intelle&tu, quod won 
prius fuit in fenfibus (that is, 
that nothing is in the underfland- 
ing which was not firft in the 
fenfes) is true; but this is faying, 
that all our :dea’s are corporeal, 
and it excludes all conception : 
now we conceive thought, we 
conceive entity in this expreflion, 
I think, therefore I am; by which 
of our fenfes do the idea’s, of to 
be, and to think, enter? A 
painter paints for hire; but his 
picture does not arife from that 
reward, but from his brain. in 

a folly 
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a folly to fuppofe we imagine any 
thing, but what is corporeal, 
therefore not God by imagina- 
tion; for to have no other idea 
of God, than as of an old man, 
is to have no conception of him ; 
fo to have no other idea of the 
Holy. Ghoft, than as of a dove, 
is to belye our judgment > for the 
idea’s of them are fpiritual, finee 
judgment is talfe, if it be contrary 
to our conceptions. 

All our idea’s then arife not 
from our fenfes; they may be ac- 
cidentally in them, as raifing a mo- 
tion in the {pirits, or where they 
are corporeal. 

It may be faid, that we never 
conceive, but we imagine at the 
fame time, at leaft by the found ; 
but the found in the imagination, 
is not the image of the thought ; 
for the foul is accuitomed to con- 
ceive a thought upon hearing a 
found: but there is a wide difte- 
rence between that found and the 
thought fuceeeding. Deaf people 
have idea’s, but they perceive no 
founds, 

As to the Objects of Idea’s. 
Whatever we conceive, is either 
conceived as a thing or fubttance, 
or fomewhat fubfifting by itfelf; 
or as a mode, an attribute or qua- 
lity incapable of iubiifting by 
itfelf, and determining a body to 
be in fuch a manner; or laitly, 
as a thing modified. Our idea of 
the firft is a dody, of the fecond 
is roundne/s, and of the laft is a 
round body. 

Some /xdjlanirves. are abjolute, 
as the earth, the fun, & ec. and 
fignify things ; fome attributes are 
denoted by /wb/lantryes, as hard- 
nefs, hoarineis; others by adjec- 





tives, as hard, hoary; fuch a 
denote things modified, denote py; 
marily and direétly the fubstances ; 
and the modes indirectly, tho’ qi, 
ftinétly, are called connotatives 
round, hard, &c. 

Our mind conceives general] 
modified things ; the things as the 
fubjeét, and the modes as attributes, 
ex. gr. an infinite being ; being js 
the fubject, rfinity is the attribute; 
fo man is the coxeretum or Sfubjed 
of humanity, or habers humanitg. 
tem; humanity is the abftragtum, 
or 1d quod habetur, or the attri. 
bute. 

*Tis neceflary to avoid confi. 
fion, to know what is the made; 
we may however conceive 3 mad 
without its fubject, as we conceive 
prudence, without thinking on 
the man who is prudent. 

I may deny extenfion, figure, 
mobility or divifibility, 7. ¢ cor- 
poreal fubftance, to belong to vo- 
lition, thought, doubting, remi- 
nifcence, difcourfe, and vice ver- 
sd, which proves thought to be 
no mode of corporeal or extended 
fubftance. 

Some modes are intrinjeeal, 
which zharent fubftantia, are in 
the fubilance, as round, fquare; 
others extrinfecal, which nom t™ 
havent fubftantia, or are notin 
the fub/tance, as loved, fcen, de- 
fired. Thefe laft are called im 
{chools denominattones extrinfeca, & 
extrinfecal denominations. Some 
again are called fecunda intentramts, 
or fecond intentions, as to be the 
fubject or predicate, when we a 
firm one thing to be another. 

Some modes are fubftantives, 4 
cloathing, &'c. fome are real, #8 
modifications, €&¢, laitly, = 
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Pe  fubances with 

ive, as iubitances witha 
sole igh "'* fubftantive mode, 
san unfaithful man. . 

Falfe idea’s are called entia ra- 
sais, chimara’s, or things ima- 
‘sed to be joined, which are not 
h, making comparifons between 
ica and idea, and uniting them to- 

, as golden mountains, Ee, 
Inthe next place, the authors 
to Arifletle’s ten categories 
a predicament ; the firft is fub- 
foe, the reft are accidenis, or 
nodes or affections. 
ance is {piritual or corpo- 
mal; this fubftance is made of 
matter and form joined together, 
A non-entity has no properties, 
xcdents, modes or affections ; if 
then there be properties, there 
mut be fome entity for thofe 
modesto inhere in: accidents then 
nay be feparated from their /ud- 
fowe: fubftance is an obfcure, 
wknown fubject ; that is, extend- 
i fubtance, whofe fole property 
é to confift of other things un- 
iowa; nor have we any idea of 
te fubftances of which any body 
oafifts: if then we are ignorant 
¢ its compofition, we are igno- 
mit of body, we only know its 
woperties, #, ¢, extenfion, impe- 
wtrability, mobility, figure, Se, 
— Te is not the object of our 
talks; if then /ub/lance be changed 
¥ deftroyed, the accidents may 
min under a new fubftance 
without our knowledge. 

Quantity is either difcreet, or 
vided into parts, as numbers; 
"continued, and is either fuccef- 
™, & time, duration, motion ; 
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Or permanent, as extenfion divided 
into lines, furfaces and folids. 

Quality has four fpecies ; iff, 
Habit ; as fciences, virtue, vices, 
writing, painting, dancing, &c, 
2dly, Natural faculties; as will, 
memory, our fenies, power of 
motion, Sc. 3dly, Senfible quali- 
ties; as hardnefs, chal, atten, 
heat, cold, colours, founds, fmells, 
taftes, Sc. 4thly, Figure or form, 
which determines quantity to be 
2 fuch a fhape ; as round, fquare, 

Ce 

Relation or refpeét, or compa- 
rifon of one thing to or with ano- 
ther, as of a father to a fon, of 
a matter toa fervant, likenefs, 
equality, magnitude. ‘There isa 
trifling queition in the fchools, 
Whether relation be really diftine 
guifbed from its foundation? i. e, 
whether fraternity be diftinguifhed 
from the father? But the anfwer 
is, they are only dittinguifhed by 
the aétion of the underftanding; 
for one white wall is not like ano- 
ther, till my intellect compares 
them. 

5thly, Aghon, as ‘to walk, to 
dance ; 6th, Paffion, to be ttruck 
or heated; 7th, Ubi, or where; 
as to be in bed, in your ftudy~ 
place; 8th, Quando, or when; 
as When lived fuch an emperor ? 
gthly, Situs, or fituation; as to ftand, 
fit, ce. 10th, Modus habendi, 
or the manner of being; as to be 
cloathed or naked, &&c. 

Thefe are the mighty trifles of 
Arifictle, which are not founded 
in reafon; behold a better divifion 
of all we know, f.. 
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Mens, menfura, quits, 


That is, matter, meafure, reff, 
motion, pofition, figure, and our 
mind, are the beginning of . all 
things in nature. 


_ Metaphytical words, either of 


e Lullis, as goodneis, patience, 
a ¢. Or of Aristotle, are ridiculous ; 
Wh accounung for things. Avsj~ | 
totle’s, or rather Porphyrius’s.Iree, 
is a fcheme of the categories, 

445 12 ine cginpofition Ghd jim 
cily of iden 5 aud ahjlraciion &? 
precifion, when we contider com- 
pound things, we confider them 
apart, and this ts called abfraction 
Or precijiet 3 aS When we thinx of 
parts really dulinguifhed (called 
partes integrantes) as :bddy, num 
ber, Ge. vw. g. We-can thunk oi 
one part without thinking of the 
ether; of one mutcle or nerve, 
of length alone, of breadth or 
ct pth aione ; and Cius We learn 
luicnees by parts, 

Now fs acisn is the confide- 
pation of one attribute, omitting 
the reft; «. g. we confider an 
equilateral triau iC, omitung ali 
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|g merical are more extended 
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matus, pofitura, figura, 
Sunt CUuIN Ts iLiad, Cunciarum €xcraia rerum, 


a city, a man. 

Some gener le al ler% are x 
cal, when the seen is comin 
tO many, as a man, a cit 
athers are eg: utvocal, wha} : 


i fame found  fignifies uk: 
| things, as the word cava hynite 


4 Tule ora .gun; fome ae anh 


| gills or 2} plicable to many fud. 
4 , y . moped + , yo? ? rs 74 , i 


jccls, as healthy * W hich i) is agar - 


ed 1. air, victuals, m wThy hae 


Th this place univocnt lire 


are only eagttas Now 
univocal terns, wea € ta.conhide 
two things; to a comprehen: 
ion and extention, 


v 


Comprehenfien includes all te 


attrib ULLS of al ny iubjel, hom 
excepted 3 but exterior _may 


relirained : > Vv’. é° cas 


° : ‘ . ’ 
inciudes, Na triangie, extenhon, 


Dgurey three lines, three_aggiss 

their equal ity with two ust 
anole ~~ extention may be 1 

Rrsinel, and vet fubhift; for: 
extends to all triangles, or ev 
I}) es of them; but may be 
{} Tat Ltwow 4) Sy ye IZe by “ 

ticaz of another determinate sé, 

je ally triancle, and 10% 

I Al tit ular. To fhort, (i 

jose Gemotes all the attribute 

that there are in.an juca 5 but ¢ 
ait only — denotes the {uy 
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Predicabilia 3 they reprefent us 
eds, as if they were things. 
The firft 1s, 

Genus. 
When an idea is fo univerfal 


« common, as to extend to 


xbers lefs univerfal ; for example, | 


ie word animal extends to men, 
atts, birds, fifhes, and to all 
wing creatures; @ quadrilateral 
soure extends to all fquares, whe- 
der trapezia, parallelograms, Gc. 
ubftance extends to corporeal and 
f . It is faid in fchools, 
that Genus predicatur de pluribus 
duie differentibus, or that Genus 
s predicated of many things dif- 
brent in fpecies ; fo animal can be 
airmed of men, or any other 
lying creature. 

Entity is the fupremum or fum- 
ram Genus, or the higheit Genus; 
simal is faid to be below entity, 
ind therefore is called medium Ge- 
mi, or middle Genus ; body being 
how animal, is called remotum or 
wstmum Genus, or the remote or 
oweft Genus ; proximum Genus, or 
ie neareft Genus, is the middle 
Genus, 

Species. 

It is faid, preedicari de pluribus 
umro differentibus, or pra@dicari 
tindividuis; that is, it is predi- 
ated or affirmed of many things, 
wiering individually or numeri- 
Qly: fo man is affirmed of So- 
vate, Peter, and all men. 

It is alfo a common idea, which 
‘ under amore general; fo a pa- 

Mm or trapezium are Spe- 

‘sofa quadrilateral figure ; fo dedy 

ad fpirit are Species of fubftance ; 

‘duds, men, beafts, are Species 
“ animals, 

And the fame idea may be call- 
Vou, Uy, 
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| ed either Genus or Species, as it 
| is referred ; v. ¢. body is a Genus 
| in refpeét of animate and inani- 
mate bodies; but it is a Species 
with refpeét to fubftance; fo a 
quadrilateral figure isa Genus with 
refpect to a parallelogram, but it 
is a {pecies to figure undetermined. 

A Species infima, or lowett 
Species, contains only individuals 
under it; v. g. a circle contains 
only individuals under it, they 
being all of one fpecies; as man 
contains under i¢ all individuals. 

There is a fupreme Genus, which 
cannot be a Species ; whether this 
be an entity or fubftance, ’tis no 
matter, 

Thefe Genus’s and Species ree 
prefent objects to us, as if they 
were things, tho’ they may not 
be fo; for figure is a mode, yet 
it is a Genus with refpeet to curves 
or right lines. 





On the other hand, idsa’s of 
things modified with adje@ives or 
connotatives, cannot be Gern,’s 
or Species, but may be differences, 
properties, or accidents ; wv. g. they 
may be differences, when the at- 
tribute is eflential; as ratrona/ > 
broperties, when the attribute is 
fecondarily eflential ; as div:/ible, 
immortal: or accidents, when po/- 
junt adeffe vel abeffe, falud effentia 
‘rei; that is, when they may be 
prefent or abfent, the efience of 
the thing being eatire; as bard, 
round, &c. 

Laflly, a Species confiits of a 
Genus and Difference, v. ¢. a ratre- 
nal animal; animal is the Genus, 
and rational is the Difference. 

Differentia, of Difference. 

The Girt effential attribute of 
a Species, is the Difference ; v. ¢. 
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body and {pirat are two Species of 
fabftance ; in body the firtt eflen- 
tial attribute is extenfion ; but in 
ipirit, the firit ,eflential attribute 
ig theught. 

Tt i. to be obferved, that Genus 
has two Species under it; each of 
which includes fomewhat . that is | 
viot in the idea of Genus, and | 
Genus is predicated ef both Spe- 





éies, 

Hence Difference is referred two 
WAYS ; cither to the Genus, which. 
itdivides ; er to the Species, which 
it confticutes 5 and is the primary 
edlential attribute of the Specres. 
Hence « very Spee res Ras one name, 
as mitiads or two names, which 
isa definttion, confitting of Genus 
and Dill rational am- 
mal, extended J ubfia nes 9 thj king 
fabfi Ne. 

Moreover, Difference has thé 


fame extention as Spectes ; for it 





rence; as 





conflituics a Speeies, and diflin- 
cuithes it ‘men all others: there- 
fore Digervnee and Species ought 
to be rebinees lly vedi cated (al - 
firmed) ot each other , as qwhat- 
ever thinks, as a fprrit; and back 
again, every /pirit thins, 

When no attribute offers, that 
agrees toa Species alon > the 1} Our 
cultom is te conned? feveral at- 
tributes tovether. ‘Il hus the Pia- 
fow:/?s thought proper to define de- 
Vils, chinkiig them immortal men, 
yatronad it mor tat and 
men revtonal morta 


: ) 
anime dis 


, 
(i GMNIUIHAIS, 





It is not “necefliry, that beth 
Differ erices, dividing: «a Genus, ‘be 
potitive; “as enough if one of 
theme be fo; v. ¢. animal. and 
brute diffet-ia this; that aaimal 
includes thoucut in its idea, or at 
igait does not-enélude it; where- 
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as drute excluces thc ug 


comprehenfien. 


Proprium, or Property, 


It isan attribute next to fy 
primary or effential attribute, 
which depends on the prima ry or 
princi; pal, and agrees to any See. 
ciés alone, 2ud to every individu 
of this Species 5 it is called a Pro. 
perty of that Species, a 
fenfe Property is one of the Up; 
verfalta 3 v. g. the rectitude of ay 
angle issan effential ditlerence oj 
a right- angled triangle, Now i 
follows ae trom this rea. 
tude, that the fyuare of the hy. 
potenufe is equal to the fquares of 
the. other-fides ;. and this isa prs 
perty of a right-angled triangk, 

There are four forts of Prope: 
ties ; namely, 

The firft agrees ommn:, fli, a 


and jin this 


Semper (to all, to that alone,’ and 


always ;) and it 4s called Propriun 
quarto mods, or a logical Property ; 
v. g. every circle has all its red 
from the center equal ; urs rmertia 
is fuch a property of matter, b- 
caufe it all matter, 0 
matter alone, and agrees alw)s 
with matter. 

The fecond agrees sme, nr 
4; orto evcry one, but not on \y 
tothat; v. g. extended bodies a 
divilible: but time or duratior, 
iililiesk and forces, are allo & 
vilible. 

The third agrees fal, mon mm, 
to that alone, but not to all; ¥f 
man alone is a phyfician, but eve: 
ry man 1s not fo. 

The fourth agrees omni et’ fel 
fed non Semper y that i$, to overt 
one, to that alone, but noralways 
than alone harwnderd ndings ee 


azvrees to 








T 5 
‘ 41, 
TOM ity 


An?. 4¥. 
ey man has 
f hoarinefs.--- 
Accidens, or Accident. 

It does not belong to fubftance 
fentially ; it is defined, Td que oA 
nett h ade} e vel ab Wes fel Ma ele ntia 
that wnicn m: 1y OF may 
fubftance; @ ¢. 
prudence, whitenefs, or any other 
accident, I conceive a clear idea 
of this mode, without thinking 
of the man who is fo: fo if ] 
coniider two fabftances, I m: Ly 
conceive Oi: ie fubftance. and 


the other as an 2ccl 


but not always: 


rey > i. e. 


‘9 


not be in the 


ent: YW. &. 


' ] 77 a SES, oe 
man, coat! Here I conceive 
man as a atpaiaee and cloaths 

aan accicent 


, a ——- (a EE 
TT here is a C i ton tn ichocis, 


A Artic rUuNiveilaié a pe ié Vtl 
+ ¢. it univerfals can bein nature? 
%f. city is univer! name, 


er. Now 


7 
whether the word 


including 
the queition is, 
sity 
or to be every city ; 
that an wniver/ul 
many (univerfile eff unum commu 
ne multis.) Now this can never 
be, but by the art of my 

badine. or by virtue of my 
Conception; therefore not in na- 
ture (a parte ret ;) for every 
thing in nature is individual, 
univerfal, 

Thefe things being difcufled, 
Our authors defc ‘end to complex 
rms, to theiz univerfality and par 
teular jt iy; we joi in terms to terms 
to make upa total idea; as a pru- 


ent man, a pellucid body, Alex- 


- - a Pi ase 8 tre 
can be faid to be in nature, 
lis antwered, 


is One COMMON 19 


under- 


éxder the fon 1 of Philip. 


Pronouns make up this idea ; 
#4 pellucid body, or a body 
Which is pellucid; and thefe two 
ae equivalent expreffions, 
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There are two forts 4f éom- 
plex terms ; i/f, EF Picative, and 


this does not alter or change the 
total idea; as man, or’an animal 
endowed with reafon, is one ard 
the fame thine; Lewis 
France, or Levis, means one 
the ‘fame thine 


king of 
and 
2a), Detemwine- 
tive, when the extenfion of the 
firit term is curtail’d or mutilated . 
v. ¢. a rational animal cuts off 
part of the.sterm aninial, and con- 
fines it to ma n; fo the | mw 


fitting, curtails the eed l term 
) 


e now 


pope, and now /rtting renders it'in 
cevidual | 
Again, complex terms a 
three oid ; is. % Dy 1) \ rds, 
is faid above; 244, Complex 
in fenfe, as tae king who now 


reivas, that is, /ews the 1§th ; 
2dly, CX inpl Cin words l fente, 
prince of tie}; auoiophers, 
may be Ari/fotle, or any 
It has 
that adjectives or ¢ 


the fubect « 


who 
otter 

been already oblerved, 
nnotatives tig- 
theo’ 
form 


mnfuled ; 
diftinctly ; bur the mode or 
diftincHy, tho’ indirectly. TT 
' fiom 


fiernifies 


nify 


hus 


twhite thing veneral 


ind confufed, which may be body, 
Or aAnY other thine. 

Hence, tho’ eite is deter- 
mined to {« mewhat, yet that 
f 


ins an equivocal 
univerfality, which is ¢a led au 
nurverf lity of error, and ought to 
fome individual. So 


tho’ it lignifics 


‘cineca ret. 


he f> xed to 


the trme region, 
one religion “only ; yet from a 


ah or a a few, it is an equivec | 
exprefiion ; “tis the intellect on!) , 
at ad not our fentes, that judge « c 
this equivocati ion of error. Shou d 
it be faid, that a prince had o:- 


dered no fotdiers to be enlifted, 
Non 2° bug 
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but fuch as were fix feet high; in 
this there would be no equivoca- 
tion ; but if it were order’d, that 
none but ftout men fhould be en- 
lifted, here might be an error : 
This equivocation is often found 
in comparifons; v. g. the mot 
learned man; here a doubt, or 
quere might arife ; for tho’ one 
only can be the moft learned, yet 
an error may arife: thus in faying, 
this ts the fenfea fuch an author, 
which may be falfe; for tho’ the 
author’s meaning is fix’d, yet we 
may miftake hjs meaning. Now 
the equivocation Coniifts in this, 
that we milfs. the fubject, which 
is confus’d, .and is m the dark ; 
becaufe the diftinét. meamng is 
miftaken. In Iike manner, any 
feétary may fay, this rs the feafe of 
the [cripture, yet h€ may be mil 
taKxcr. 

In the next, place, the authors 
fpeak cf the clearness and diéfine- 
tion of idea's, and of their confiufion 
and objcurity. A ditting and live- 
ly idea, fay they, is clear; buta 
contuled one is obfcure: pain, 
". g. gives us at one and the fame 
wine a dittin@ and an obfcure 
wea; for we tecl it diftindly ; 
bue whilft we think it is in the 
place, ’tis in the mind. 

Examples will make this evi- 
cent; v.g. we haye a clea idea, 
that we judze, difcourfe, will, de- 
ire and feel; we yudge clearly of 
extended judftance 5; OF figure, 
motion, rit, duration,, order, 
number, and of God, in one fenjse; 
tor as to happinely, what-it is, we 
are in the dark, 

Pertest idea’s include all that: is 
n an object ; mow an idea may 
be cicar, yet not perfeét; wehave 


| 


b 
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confufed idea’s of all fenfible Qua. 
lities ; as of colours, fmells, taf 
founds, feeling, cold, heat, 9). 
vity ; and of our appetites, a: o' 
hunger, thirft; pain, &¢ . 


Impreffions made upon ys, } 


heat, pain, &&c. are in the mind 


only ; for nothing like thefe is in 
the bodies ; pain, v. ¢. is caufed 
by a communication to the brais, 
and to the foul ; hence, the foul, 
feparated from the body, may {e¢| 
the pains of hell. 

How bodies defcend by grayi. 
ty 5 how electricity or magnetify 
attract amber or iron; how hard 
and heavy bodies have more ma. 
ter, and light has lefs; how gold 
and air fhould poffefs the fame 
{pace, yet one be heavier than the 
other, are obfcure idea’s. 

As nothing material can think; 
therefore the foul is neither atoms, 
nor fire, nor air. 

The remedy of confufion, isto 
examine things maturely ; wear 
neither more or lefs happy ‘fer 
knowledge ; we ought to makea 
true judgment of virtue and vice; 
we have an idea of beatitude and 
milery ; we fly the one, and d- 
fire the other3.. but we miftake 
them oiten, -in Axing bappmetsin 
fuch things as cannot make: us 
fo. Weincline to.concupiicencs, 
and 6x an idea of good-in-nches, 
rower, excellence, precedenceand 
ambition, fromm that caafe; hente 
we Jook on. allnthe aeft..of the 


| world as? ftatues, -ar2 puppets” pat 


into motion by .ctr powers 


fortitude of fome makes.them gio 
ry overthe cowardice of “others 5 


eenexolity iss a xegacd :for- mane 


kind 5: : magnificence arifes.sfion 
pride, becauie they sumagine 
Wor 





&,. 











ARTs 4l. Sigs 
gorid adores them. Religion a- 
ve perfuades us to folitude ; 


nen are no greater in palaces than 

rottages § pleafure and gain bind 

be world. : Ag 
nother caufe of confafion of 


‘gught and reafon is, 


words more than. things ; hence 
enfes contufion. Divines and‘héea- 
‘hens, as was faid, take the word 
virye ina different fenfe ; we call 
te principle of nutrition the foul ; 
sd we alfo call the principle of 
taught the foul 3 and the princ¢i- 
ele of cach the life : fo fenfe and 
‘wfation are. equivocal terms; 
row when we fee. three things 
hinen ; 2/t, A motion in the 
ban, or eyes; 2di, Perception ; 
‘di, Judgment; yet we call all 
nee fenfe, or fenfation; whereas 
dzment isthe chief ; if a cane 
pears to be crooked in the water, 
tefenies are not miftaken, but 
Oe judgment 1s; if the fun ap- 
warsfmall, the fenfes are not de- 
cwed, but the judgment is: all 
caguages have equivocal words ; 
‘wever, an equivocal word, that 
‘a different fenfes, cannot deceive 
4, Ug. aries, Aignifies a ram, 
adaftar ; canis fignifies a dog, 
ida ftar too; but few are decei- 
'd here. 

Then as to the remedy of con- 
sda, ‘arifing from the confufion 
“names; ofdefinitions of things 
‘gnames,. they fay, we muft ufe 
‘new language, or other fignifi- 
ations, to afcertain their mean- 
“f in order to. avoid equivocati- 
©} thus the foul is‘ immortal 


Fr JULY 


becaufe 
4oy’s are linked to words 5 for ay 
wemake ule of figns to exprefs: 
ur mind, we often attend! to’ 
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here the word foul muft be con- 

{trued the’principle of though, } 
The definition of words differs 


fromthe defin#ith of things : Ja 
the définftion of things, we ule a 


genus and “4 Wierdiice ; but the 


definition of words 15) sung their 
V 


fenfe, not their etymology ; this 
iS arbitrary, but the former iz 
not foe. PF. IPT" fav. a paral- 
lelégram has three Bhgles equal to 
two right ones, this, tho’ an cx- 
ror, makes mo’ miltake in the. 
fpeaker’s meaning; but af it be 
faid, a parallelogram is a figuic 


contained within three lines, whofe. 


lines ate parallel, and yet affivia 
it, as before, "tis a miftake. , 

Difputes on words are tifling, 
but on things are neceflary , words; 
on which all agree, admit of ng 


difpute, for then it is a principle, . 


v. Zz. if I fay, a chimera implies 
a contradiction, however, a chy 
mera 1s nothing real ; gravity ic 
a principle, by which heavy thing 
defcend, yet there is nothing the: 
can be called fuch a principle ua 
heavy bodies ; many definitions of 
philofophers may be denied ; gud 
ftiones de voce, or difputes upon 
terms are too coinmon im {chools, 
uv. g. if by seat, Tunderftand thae 
which gives fuch a fenfation ; as 
by gravity, IT mean that bodies 
defcend, no body denies thete fen- 
fes; but if it is meant, that a 
quality, or an intrinsic principle 
is in the bodies, this adinits o% 
difpute ; fo that the knowledge ot 
the meaning of werds cuts off 
difputes. Words are ufeful to ex. 
prefs our meaning in {ciences, to 
avoid circumlocution ; v. g. as we 
fee numbers divilible into two 


sro le 
equa ; > 
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‘equals ; this we call an equal num- 


ber, and ufe it in common fpeech, 
to avoid conftant circumlocutions. 

As to the definition of words ; 
1/?, All nates are not to be defi- 
ied, as entity, thought, exten- 
fion, equality, duration, time, ec. 
fince all mankind agree what they 
are ; fo all men agree, that a horfe 
goes fafter than a fnail ; more- 
over fome are primitives, and can’t 
be declined; 2a, Known defini- 
tions are not to be chang’d; fuch 
as gcometriciansufe, &'c. 3dly, If 
there be a neccffity to define, we 
muft come as near to nature as Is 
poffible ; and if there be two fig- 
nihcalions, we muft rob the one 
to make up the other ; v. g. heat 
nfe and quality, “tis a fenfa- 
tion ; but its caufe we are filent 
of, 

Old ‘idea’s we muft retain, if 
we don’t, we may call Baraa 
paraiclogram : 
old called the plague a faturnine 
difeafe, and faid it was curable by 
the 
name of Saturday were appended ; 
4 did they mortals ; 


an amulet of lead; or, it 


thus deceive 
nay, they were heretofore fo tond, 
as to cal] themfelves, she eleé?, the 
le of God ; 
how Wworn 


lee Matin — 
hol, Navion., thir t% 


but the 


i 
e deceits are 
out. 

As we often difpute on terms, 
“tis neceflary to adjuft their mean- 
here Dictionaries are of great 
ule 3 “lis Only fome part, and not 
the whole extent of a word, that 
ty diiputed ; to fignify, js to ex- 

ite anadea ; but this idea is eather 


. 
ae : 
ny > 


me fi vis mic flere dokndumyt, tel 


Primium ipfum trbi 


the chymiufts§ of | 





primary, o¢ fecondary ; y, , 





One we 
fays you he 5 now the word h, nt 
its primary fignification 2 os ; 

> Pp Y ig tcat On, gn’, holt 
means, you are miakery ~ hye wie 
. . we "9 VUE I; Mik 
its fecondary figuification, jp is Mea 
cludes a contempt; the& feo, MH 
or change meanings, whethe;}, MB gsr: 
fpeech, looks, or geftures ; yi flv 
if a fervant fhould fay, Mag, Bak 
[peak low; I hear you very wll: HE uled 
would it not be thought, he poke HH then 
out o’ time ? bg 

Hence fome wot Is are foft, 

thers contuinelious ; fome chate 

Others naughty; fome modes 
— 


others bold 4 by reafon of this aie 
ventitiaus idea, 

Subftantives differ ‘rom ad ete 
tives; wv. g. . 
under q mniftake > OF, you Gre Pty 
rant; the latter expreihon is gr4, 
and includes a contempt; but fit 
faid, you cre mistaken, then ir 
deed ’tis the fame, as 


if One iays, you on 


yOu Garé ur 


der @ Mi flake ; and thete foft Ch- 
preffions men of fenfe and bres: 
’ 
ing always ute. 
’ y 2 a. 
Hence rhetorical figures mit 
or excite more than a fimple ora 


common mannet 
caufe, befides their 
they raifz the affechon: 

the mind ; whereas the fimps 
expreffion only fhews the nas 
truth 4 Virgil lays, 2 que a ul 
miferum eff mort 2 which ate 
widely fy TL 9 ff u qu oa 
miferum mori; tor the Talt usps 
and flat, The mind iS infirus 
by ideas, but it is moved wins 
representation of the paffiony 4 


fn ech; &: 
yh tii iv Mea 


1c 
Ing, 








eee 


aT. 41. 
A figurative ftyle moves the 
setions and pafli wis ; but acold 
me does not affect us at all; fo, 
ho ce truth’, when they are pro- 
led tobe known, a! nd when to 
ador’d. 
Hence the celebrated queftion 
ymong the ancients, 4 bether any 
words can be anen rafte € ¢ is readi ity 
ved; for the fecondary idea 
words heretofore 


proph 


s 


{0} 
makes them {0 ; 
wed by the 


hen chafte and pure ; but cuflom 


ts, De. were 
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which they are impure and un- 
lawful to be us’d ; in which cafe, 
the difcreet make ule of circums 
‘ locutions, to avoid the j imputation 
of wickednefs, 
At laft, they give us two rules 
for definitions, wz. ) 
iff, Leave nothing in your 
terms, cither obicure er. equivar 
cal,. which may not be defin’d, 
2d/y, Ule in your definitions 
terms cither perfectly known, or 
weil expla un’d, 





has added a sere adary idea, by 
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ey ae 
40 Ue CO 


97 ‘yned 
ehee ic, J 
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SWISSE 

[4am Varué da Monde, Se. 
4an univerfal fyflem o 

cuption. In two Vol, in 470. w 


§ ur franks of SRis Nigiicy, és ¢ 


f harmony, hitherto unheard of; by 


RLAND. 
f =» a ere x ? Py Ae, «ime De 
Or, The great Lruto of the sf "4th y 


ith.a great many figures ; the price 


VIENNA. 


Mr, SalomonKleiner. engineer of h 
and the Siew Feremy ‘ames Selden 
undertaken to publifh a defcription 
imperial library, in copper-plates. 


dtfch at Lepjicy and the other principal bookfellers ; 
of the apartment 


lave the de{c ript ion 
The fub{cribers 
rece pt of the 


pay five florins ad 
work : they 
OriNs 101 each. 


who don’t fub{feribe, mult pay 


ig 


- . \ , , . 
iS moft eminent highneis OF /avene, 
ingenious engraver, have 
mavnificent ftructure of the 


lair, an 
of the 
Sub{criptions are taken in by Gle 
the plates will 
done in German and Latin. 
vance-money, amd five more upon 
fourteen 


FRANKFORT upon the MAINE. 
A printed catalocue of medals, belunging to uy ¢ la ite Mr. 
Lsiees 
Philp Glock, v I Meh al put up to faic. T 4 of 4 oe g obbibee, 


with feveral other anti quit! ies, Suc 
u he content soft the Ci atalug rue, an d h 
T any part thereof, may direct to 


> 
“frant forge. 


b as defir i better nuformed ot 


ave a oad to purchate the whr 


. 


Mr. He m7) Ge Bar rokhans, fenator 
There 
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80 Th LITERARY MAGAZINE ART. 4, 


There has alfo appeared at Wartherm, a new tranflation of the fy. 
books of Mofes. It isa fort of paraphrafe, which the author calls 2 
ree tranflation, with annotations ; Dr. Lauge, profeflor at Hall, bas 
decry’d it with great vehemence. 


STETTIN. 

Capt. Humbert is writing a critical hiftory of maps ; he has got 2! 
materials ready for printing off the firft part ; the fecond part will be 
feady by the time the firftis finifh’d, This work will be ufeful fo; 
fuch as apply to geography ; it will contain all modern geography, ang 
fome remarks how to diftinguifh good from bad maps, &-, ” 


BREMEN. 

Denis Krazel, doétor of phyfic, is made profeflor of mathematics ; 
and in his inaugural oration he took notice of the chief difficultig 
that attended the difcovery of the longitude. 

Mr. Schumucher, proteflor of divinity, publifhes from time to 
time academical diflertations on the 16th P/a/m, which, when all i 
finifh’d, wall makea large commentary. 


HAMBURGH. 
Mr. Schlegar has lately publifhed along differtation, de Diana L). 
jizehne. In this book he treats at large on the protection of the new- 
married and child-bed women, which the Pagans attributed to Diana; 
and occafionally he explains divers pafiages of the Scriptures. 


KIEL. 
Mr. Godjrey-Henry Fleud, licentiate in the law, has publifh’d a Pr 
gramma, where he difcufles the queftion, Whether a geometrical mks 
thed be applicable ta the fiudy of the law ? 





